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Che Mnti=eSlavery Reporter. 


APRIL, MAY, JUNE, 1807. 


[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 

journals. The object of the REPORTER 1s to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responszble.) 








Tuis number of the Reporter is necessarily almost entirely 
devoted to Zanzibar, and the various phases of the conditions 
created by the issue of the very incomplete and unsatisfactory 
Abolition Decree. 

The matter is arranged as nearly as possible in chrono- 
logical order, and it will be seen by those who take the trouble 
to read through the somewhat voluminous documents, letters, 
and press criticisms, that the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY was 
justified in its original view, that the Decree issued by the 
SULTAN, under the guidance of Her Majesty’s Representative, 
does not touch the question of the abolition of Slavery in 
more than a very superficial manner. 

In this view the Society has the support of many of the 
most important organs of the Press, whilst the recent division 
in the House of Commons, and the subsequent statement of 
Mr. Curzon, shows that the Government, by putting a stop to 
the official hunting out of fugitive Slaves, and handing them 
back to their infuriated owners, has at length discovered that 
the British people will not stand such an attempt to renew the 
old disgraceful Fugitive Slave law, which was so nearly fatal 
to Mr. DisraExi’s Government in 1875. 

Mr. Curzon’s apologetic statement in the House of 
Commons on June 25th—which will be found in full on 
another page—was confined to a denial that the letters pro- 
duced by Bishop Tucker, and shown in the House of 
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Commons by Mr. J. A. Pease, had ever been seen by the 
Foreign Office. 

Literally this was no doubt correct, as no facilities were 
given for their reception there, but Mr. Curzon cannot say 
that the disgraceful state of things revealed by those letters, 
as to the official compulsion put upon missionaries to give up 
fugitive Slaves was unknown to the Foreign Office. As a 
matter of fact, this compulsion was ordered by a letter to Her 
Majesty’s Representative, issued at the command of Lord 
Saispury in February, 1889, copy of which will be found in 
another part of this issue of the Reporter, pp. 128-130. 





Kfrica To, 1 (1897). 


Instructions to Mr. Hardinge respecting the Abolition of the Legal 
Status of Slavery in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 


THE MarguEss oF SaLispury TO Mr. A. HARDINGE. 


FOREIGN OFFIce, February 10th, 1897. 
Sir, 

THE frequent communications that have passed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and yourself during your recent 
visit to this country have enabled the Government to arrive at 
a decision as to the main steps to be taken by them in fulfilment of 
the pledges which they have given in Parliament for the 
abolition of the legal status of slavery in the Islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. 


Preliminary instructions have already been conveyed to 
you as to the general outlines of the plan to be carried into 
execution. But there remain, on the one hand, a number of 
important points of principle upon which you will expect to 
receive a more detailed expression of the views entertained by 
Her Majesty’s Government ; on the other, there are also a 
number of topics upon which, after consultation with the 
Sultan and his Ministers, you will be able to supply further 
information and advice. It seems desirable therefore that I 
should place on record a full statement both of the general 
grounds of action adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
also of their views upon the particular subjects referred to. 
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In deciding that the time has arrived when the Sultan shall 
‘be recommended to abolish the legal status of slavery in the 
Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, Her Majesty’s Government 
have been influenced by the consideration that this is the 
logical sequel to the various steps which have been taken, 
under similar advice, by his predecessors during a period of 
more than twenty years. 

In 1873 Sultan Barghash engaged by Treaty to suppress 
the sea-borne traffic of slaves, and to close all public markets 
for imported slaves (a). 


In 1876 he prohibited by Proclamation the fitting out and 
dispatch of slave-caravans from the interior ; and decreed that 
slaves so arriving at the coast should be confiscated ; and that 
Slaves should no longer be moved by land along the coast, 
any so found being confiscated, and their owners punished (4). 


In 1889 Sultan Khalifa concluded an Agreement with the 
British Consul-General, to the effect that all slaves who should 
be brought into his dominions after the rst November, 1889, 
and all children born in his dominions after the 1st January, 1890, 
should be free ; and the former of these provisions was embodied 
in a Proclamation (c). 


In 1890 Sultan Ali prohibited by Proclamation all exchange, 
sale, or purchase of slaves, and made provisions limiting the 
rights of inheritance and ownership. 

These Decrees indicate a progressive advance in the di- 
rection of emancipation, as carried out by successive Sultans, 
under the advice of the British Government. The present Ruler, 
who, on his elevation to the Throne, accepted the Decrees of 
his predecessors, and bound himself especially to follow the 
advice of Her Majesty’s Government in matters relating to 
slavery, will scarcely fail to recognize the expediency of signal- 
izing his reign by a continuance of the same humane and 
Ahitherto successful policy (¢@). 
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Editorial 
Criticisms and 
Annotations. 


(a) Therefore all Slaves 
imported into the two is- 
lands since 1873 have been 
smuggled in, and are ille- 
gally held in bondage. 


(5) In 1876 the Slave- 
trade on the mainland was 
entirely prohibited, and all 
arriving at the coast were 
to be confiscated, There- 
fore any Slaves on the 
ten-mile strip, who have 
been brought there since 
Lode are illegally held in 

An excuse is 
poe + that only Slaves in- 
tended for the islands were 
to be confiscated, but this 
is a moot point. 


(c) This decree of 1889 
infers that the existing one 
of 1873 had been evaded, 
and now makes it clear 
that all persons imported 
after rst November, 1889, 
should be free, as well as 
children born after 1st Jan- 
uary, 1890; both 
documents have been en- 
tirely ignored. 


((@) The Decree issued on August 1st, 1890, was announced in England 





‘with such a flourish of trumpets in a remarkable telegram forwarded to the 
Times, and has always been considered as the most important of all, that we 
are surprised to find that it only occupies about two lines in the instructions 
forwarded to Mr. Harpinece. It will be necessary to refer a little more to 
this Proclamation in detail. The following is the telegram, dated Zanzibar, 
August 1st, which was published in the Zimes of August 2nd, 1890. We 
omit two paragraphs which merely give a sketch of the Decree, as the latter 
was published in full in both Arabic and English in the Ant-Slavery 
Reporter for September-October, 1890 :— 
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TELEGRAM TO THE “ TIMEs.” 


ZANZIBAR, August Ist, 1890. 

[The Sutran has to-day issued a Decree directed against the status of Slavery 
throughout the Zanzibar Dominions, which has taken the whole public entirely by 
surprise, and of which it is impossible to overrate the importance, whether as. 
immediately and immensely ameliorating the social status of Slaves, or as affording a. 
particular solution of the whole question of Slavery throughout the Zanzibar 
Dominions. The Decree, which contains nine clauses, has been publicly placarded. 
in the town under the Sutran’s seal in Arabic and English. I understand that 
similar copies have been sent by the SuLTAN to all the foreign Consuls. 

» *” ” 


[As far as can be gathered, the Arabs have generally accepted this trenchant blow 
at the status of Slavery with resignation and composure. They have probably 
understood that some such similar measure or general emancipation was inevitable- 
in view of the strong English influence that since some months has been paramount: 
at Zanzibar, and of the European occupation of the coast line. 

[It isa matter of general belief that the Decree is mainly due to the initiative and 
influence of the British Consul-General ; but in any case the SULTAN cannot be too. 
highly praised for so fearlessly taking upon himself, after so short a reign, the: 
‘responsibility of issuing a Decree which, to a large number of his influential subjects, 
cannot but be intrinsically distasteful. Within a very few years indeed Slavery must 
have ceased to exist in the Zanzibar Dominions, and this without too great a shock to. 
Arab feelings and interests.—The Zimes, August 2nd, 1890. 


[In forwarding copy of the Decree to Lord Sa.isspury, Colonel Evan 
SMITH, writing on August 3rd, 1890, makes the extraordinary statement, 
that now there would be no further necessity for the compassion or inter- 
ference of the AnTI-SLavery Society. This is followed by a lamentable. 
description of the hardships endured by the Slaves up to the period of the- 
issuing of this Decree ; “ All this is now changed,” is the British Consul’s. 
unqualified assertion ! 


DESPATCH FROM Sir C. Evan Situ. 
August 3rd, 1890. 

[‘ The SuLtan’s Decree’has, of course, caused an immense amount of discussiom 
among the inhabitants of Zanzibar. 

[Little by little the feeling is making itself apparent among the Arabs that its. 
pyovisions ensure them more than they had themselves really expected or hoped for. 
They are, however, beginning to understand that the entire abolition of Slavery and 
the emancipation of all Slaves must eventually be the inevitable outcome of the 
Decree should its provisions be strictly carried out ; but they hope that such a result 
will not be arrived at for many years, and in the meantime they trust to fate to do- 
the best that may be possible for them under the circumstances. The fear of a. 
compulsory general emancipation has passed away for the time being, and their 
feeling of present relief is so great as to minimise their anxiety for the future. 

[‘‘ The condition of the entire mass of Slaves now possessed by the Arabs within 
the Dominions of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR has been so immensely ameliorated by the- 
provisions of the Decree that I can see no reason whatever why they should any 
longer form objects either of compassion or of interference on the part of the many 
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well-intentioned humanitarian societies who have hitherto interested themselves on 
their behalf. It is true that as a general rule domestic Slaves are well treated by their 
Owners ; that they are regarded much as members of the family, and are reasonably 
cared for; and that in this state the vast majority of them would certainly be content 
to remain. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that hitherto they have been exposed, 
even as domestic Slaves, to the risk of many grave injuries and dangers. 

[They have had no remedy against habitual and severe ill-treatment ; against 
being sold away at any moment (notwithstanding the order to the contrary) from 
their homes and families; against injustice of the grossest kind—in some cases 
against the infliction of death, if not upon themselves, {upon the members of their 
families. 

[‘‘ Their complaints and wrongs have had no chance of being heard or attended 
to. They have been denied in toto the right of obtaining their freedom. The Courts 
of Justice have been closed to them. Their status has been materially and morally 
the same as that of the ass or camel possessed by their owners. 

[“ All this is now changed.” 


[It is now nearly seven years since Sir CHARLES Euan Situ forwarded 
this official document to the Foreign Office, and it is with great regret that 
we are obliged to chronicle the fact that “ All this is (zo?) changed.” 


[The first fly in this apparently fragrant pot of ‘ointment is a short 
Supplementary Decree issued on the 9th August, 1890, which enacts that 
“All Slaves who shall run away without just cause, or otherwise behave 
badly, shall be punished as before according to justice, and, if necessary, they 
shall be brought before us for punishment.” 

[A curious commentary, this, on Sir CHARLES Evan SMITH’s enthusiastic 
statement that ‘' A// this ts now changed |" 

[Nor was this the only disturbing element in the mellifluous mixture 
prepared for home consumption. 

[On August zoth, 1890, the Sultan Szyyi ALI BIN SAID BIN SULTAN 
issued another little Decree, which must have completely mollified the Arabs 
if they were really disturbed by the more benevolent Edict of August rst, 


which is described in the telegram to the Zzmes as a “trenchant blow at the 
status of Slavery.” 


[The text of this third Proclamation is as follows, and rivets as firmly as 
ever those fetters on the Slave which it had been officially stated only three 
weeks before were about to be removed for ever :— 


PROCLAMATION. 


“From SEyyIp ALI-BIN-SAID-BIN-SULTAN. 

“Be it known to all men our subjects with reference to what I wrote on the 
15th El (1st August, 1890), and put up in the Custom-house :— 

“If any Slave runs away from his master, or does anything wrong, punish him as 
before, If any Slave does great wrong, kills anyone, or steals, send him to the Liwali, 
who will punish him, you will see it and be pleased. 
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“If any Slave brings money to the Kathi to purchase his freedom, his master 
shall not be forced to take the money. 


“(Signed) | Sryyip ALI-Bin-Sarp. 


“ ZANZIBAR, 3 Moharvem, 1308 (August 20th, 1890).”"] 


[N.B.—The existence of this document was carefully concealed for more 
than twelve months, and it was not till January, 1892, that, in reply to an 
application to the Foreign Office by the AnTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, a copy was 


received. ] 


CONTINUATION OF LoRD SALISBURY’S INSTRUCTIONS. 


(e) Clanse IV. in the 
Indian Act, which simply 
declares that in the eyes 
of the law there is no 
difference between a free 
man and a Slave, appears 
to have been omitted in 
the Decree just issued by 
the SuLTAN, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr, Har- 
DINGE. Without a clause 
similar in effect to the 
above. it would seem im- 
possible to find in the late 
decree any real abolition 
of the legal status of Sla- 
very. 


(/) It is unnecessary to 
go very fully into the com- 

isons drawn in these 
instructions between the 
ease of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, and various other 
countries and territories in 
which Slavery has been 


The best known case in which the abolition of the legal 
status of slavery has hitherto been enacted under the auspices 
of the British Government, and which has furnished an example 
for similar measures in other British Protectorates or Dominions, 
is the Indian Act of 1843. The first provision of that Act is 
inapplicable to the situation in Zanzibar. The 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th clauses run as follows :— 


“2. And it is hereby declared and enacted that no rights 
arising out of an alleged property in the person and service of 
another as a slave shall be enforced by any Civil or Criminal 
Court or Magistrate within the territories of the East India 
Company. 

“3, And it is hereby declared and enacted that no person 
who may have acquired property by his own industry, or by 
the exercise of any art, calling, or profession, or by inheritance, 
assignment, gift, or bequest, shall be dispossessed of such pro- 
perty, or prevented from taking possession thereof, on the ground 
that such person, or that the person from whom the property 
may have been derived, was a slave. 

“4. And it is hereby enacted that any act, which would be 
a penal offence if done to a free man, shall be equally an offence 
if done to any person on the pretext of his being in a condition 
of slavery ” (e). 


It may not be necessary that the exact text of these pro- 
visions should be verbally reproduced at Zanzibar, so long as 
the desired object is clearly provided for by the terms 
of the proposed Decree, viz., that on and after the date 
at which it is to come into operation, no Court shall recognize 
any claim to the service of any person on the ground of the 
latter’s alleged servile status. This must be the substance of 
the Decree, the issue of which at the earliest possible date you 
will recommend to the Sultan (/). 


Her Majesty’s Government are fully prepared to recognize 
the fact that in tendering such advice to the Sultan they are 
bound, as the Protecting Power, to regard the legitimate 
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‘interests of his subjects; and that, while resolutely pursuing 
‘the object which they have in view, they should take such steps 
-as experience and foresight may suggest to secure the peaceful 
execution of the Decree, the protection of lawful rights, and the 
avoidance of social or economic disturbance among the in- 
habitants of the islands. They have given very careful attention 
‘to the considerations that have been laid before them, by your- 
‘self and other officers in their service, as well as by independent 
-authorities, and by important Associations who have greatly 
interested themselves in slavery problems, and the following 
-are the conclusions to which they have been led by an examin- 
ation of all the circumstances of the case. 


The conditions of slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba differ 
materially from those which have prevailed in any other of the 
States or Protectorates in which the legal status has, either by 
the direct action or by the influence of the British Government, 
thitherto been terminated. The conclusions, therefore, which 
may be, and frequently have been, deduced from these cases, 
must not be too hurriedly accepted as furnishing us with 
‘guidance in the present instance, resting as they do, for the 
wnost part, upon a supposed analogy which closer examination 
will show not to exist. 


In the first place, the numbers affected in ratio to the whole 
population are, in the case of Zanzibar and Pemba, far greater 
than in any previous experiment; the total of slaves in the 
islands being estimated by the best qualified judges as two-thirds 
of an entire population of 210,000. No proportion comparable 
to this was affected in British India in 1843, where it must be 
remembered that the Act did not apply to any one of the Pro- 
tected States, but only to the territories under the direct 
government of the Company. On the Gold Coast, and in the 
Malay States, which have frequently been cited as parallel 
instances, the total number of slaves affected was in each case 
only a few thousands, and those of an entirely different class ; 
while in the case of Cyprus, which is also frequently quoted, 
the abolition was merely formal, and was intended to give legal 
validity to the termination of a system already dead, since it 
appeared that slavery neither existed, nor had existed, in the 
‘island within the memory of the oldest living inhabitant. 


Secondly, there is an even wider difference in the nature 
and character of the system of slavery itself. Slavery in Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba is not in the main, as it was in India and on the 
Gold Coast, domestic slavery, nor as it was in some parts of 
India and in the Malay States, bond or debt slavery. It is, on 
the contrary, for the most part przdial or agricultural slavery, 
the great majority of the slaves being engaged not merely in 
agriculture, but in a particular form of agriculture, viz., the 
cultivation of cloves (/*). 
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abolished. The number 
of Slaves compared with 
the freemen of the two 
islands is not more largelv 
predominant than has been 
the case in our own British 
possessions, and in the 
Southern States of Amer- 
ica, therefore no difficulty 
need exist on that head. 


(#) The law makes no 
difference between domes= 
tic or praiial Slavery. 
General Ricay, in his 
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evidence before the ype os 
Commission in 1876 
(question 410), says that 
“the term domestic Slaves 
has only arisen since the 
new Treaty—1875—with 
Zanzibar. The DuKE oF 
SOMERSET, Chairman : 
“Then you think that 
making any marked dis- 
tinction between Slaves is 
a mistake?” GENERAL 
Ricsy: “ Yes.” 


(g) No notice appears 
to be taken of a large and 
important branch of Slave 
labour, which — more 
particularly to the island of 
Zanzibar, and includes all 
kinds of out-door labour 
in the town and harbour, 
such as the coaling of 
steamers, building, etce., 
and also the very consider- 
able system of Slaveporters 
for the interior, estimated 
by Mr. Stanley himself to 
be many thousand Slaves 
per annum. 


(h) Too much stress 
appears to have been laid 
upon the constitution 
of the executive and 
judicial machinery, the 
Government maintaining 
that the municipal and 
secular law as well as the 
religious is purely Moham- 
medan, whereas it is very 
well known that the whole 
administration of the 
islands is actually carried 
out by British officials ; 
although it is convenient 
to excuse the existence of 
the institution of Slavery 
by taking shelter under 
Mohammedan law. 
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Thirdly—and this also is a condition not elsewhere 
existent—upon this industry depend not merely the subsistence- 
of the slaves and the livelihood of their employers, but the 
solvency of the State. It cannot be too carefully borne in mind. 
that just as the clove crop in Zanzibar has hitherto depended 
upon slave labour, so also the revenues of Zanzibar depend in 
the main upon the clove crop, and that a blow struck at the one- 
may react with disastrous consequences upon the other (g). 


It may also be remarked as a fourth, and not less material 
point of difference, that whereas in previous cases of abolition 
this country has provided, or has had exclusive control of, the 
executive and judicial machinery required to insure, without 
possibility of interference, the execution of the change, we are 
dealing, in the case of Zanzibar, with a state in which the- 
Mahommedan law is the municipal and secular as well as the 
religious law of the country, and in which the judiciary, to whom: 
the application of the Decree will be confided, is supplied not by 
the Protecting Power, but from the ranks of the native 
Administration. 

For these reasons it appearsto Her Majesty’s Government 
that too much reliance should not be placed upon plausible but 
erroneous analogies, and that the case of Zanzibar and Pemba. 
must be decided with reference to conditions peculiar to itself, 
and upon its own merits (2). 


Her Majesty’s Government have been struck by the con- 
flicting views which have been placed before them as to the 
probable or possible consequences of abolition. On the one 
hand, it has been strongly urged that should abolition be decreed 
suddenly and without accompanying precautions, the majority 
of the slaves, naturally improvident and adverse to labour, 
would desert the plantations, and would either drift into the 
towns, there to pick up a precarious subsistence until they 
lapsed into beggary, or would migrate with their employers to- 
‘Arabia or to parts of the African mainland where, under another 
flag, the servile relationship could be resumed ; that, in con- 
sequence of this movement, there might even be disturbance of 
public order, and outbreaks of violence or excess; that the 
plantation owners, already heavily burdened by debts to Indian 
money-lenders, would be reduced to bankruptcy; that trade 
would be paralysed, and that industrial and economic ruin would 
threaten the State.. It has also been pointed out that if the pro- 
posed abolition were to extend to the women of the harem and 
to the connubial system upon which the Arab family is founded, 
an opposition would be aroused that would enlist upon its: side 
the stubbornest and most cherished convictions of the Arab 
nature. 


Conversely, it is alleged that many, at. nat of these 
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‘dangers have been greatly exaggerated, that when abolition has 
elsewhere been decreed (though under admittedly different 
conditions) no such results occurred, and that we must hope 
for the best. 

Upon one point Her Majesty’s Government entertain no 
doubt whatever, viz., as to the inexpediency and injustice of 
interfering with the family relations of the people. 

So far from these being attended by any hardship, or being 
‘made the cause of complaint, it appears that they are acceptable 
to every class of the population, the concubines who bear children 
enjoying a position scarcely inferior to that of a wife, and the 
‘children of such unions being regarded as legitimate. 

You should therefore assure the Sultan, and invite him to 
repeat the assurance to his subjects, that no interference is 
‘contemplated with the family rights, to which so much value is 
attached by them (¢). 

Upon the other matters to which reference has been made 
Her Majesty’s Government do not feel called upon to pronounce 
what could only be a speculative and conjectural judgment. 
They cannot fail, however, to be impressed by the fact that the 
less sanguine forecast is that which proceeds, with but few dis- 
sentient voices, from those authorities, whether officials, mis- 
‘sionaries, or merchants, whose local experience entitles their 
Opinion to the greatest weight, and that in the few cases where, 
‘either upon the islands or on the mainland, slaves have 
‘suddenly been emancipated in any numbers, or an attempt has 
‘been made to substitute free for slave labour, the results have 
not been altogether encouraging. When a large number of 
slaves were freed by the British East Africa Company at 
Magareni, they are reported to have looted the skambas and 
committed many excesses. It is as yet too early to pronounce 
definitely on the permanent success of the attempts to obtain 
free labour for work on the Uganda Railway ; but it is known 
‘that when Sir Lloyd Mathews endeavoured both in Zanzibar 
and in Pemba to work plantations upon the free labour system, 
the bulk of the freed slaves to whom he offered a wage and land, 
after a short experience, deserted and declined to work. More- 
‘over, in the last resort, Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
divest themselves of the responsibility for the execution, free so 
far as possible from injustice or danger either to the individual 
or to the State, of a change which they recognize as being 
imposed upon the Zanzibar Government by the force of public 
opinion in this country, and by the direct counsels of the 
British Government, 

These being the probabilities of the case, Her ‘Majesty’ s 
4;overnment have felt it their duty carefully to.examine the 
various suggestions that have been placed before them for 
obviating the evils which it is thought in some, quarters may 
arise. Undoubtedly the principal of these evils, and the foun- 
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() The question of 
“family rights,’ with 
which no interference is 
contemplated, is a very 
wide one, and open to 

eat abuse. Under the 

ohammedan law these 
rights could only apply to 
the four legal wives. In 
the vague manner in which 
it is alluded to in the in- 
structions there is nothing 
to show that women Slaves 
who labour for their 
masters in rough work— 
such as coaling steamers, 
etc., may not be covered 
by the admission of family 
rights, although not in- 
mates of a harem. For 
these there would appear 
to be no ssibility of 
obtaining freedom, and 
their number is estimated 
by Bishop Tucker and 
others at many thousands 
in Zanzibar Town alone. 
Clause V. of the Decree, 
which places all concu- 
bines in the same category 
as wives, thus placing 
them in a state of hopeless 
never-ending Slavery, is 
treated on another page, 
where the clauses of the 
Decree are discussed. 
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(7) The vagrancy law, 
which appears to have been 
framed upon this clause 
of the instructions, would 
seem to prevent the 
possibility of any Slave, 
who might wish to move 
from one portion of the 
island to another, carrying 
out this purpose and 
claiming his freedom. 


(k) We rejoice that the 
suggestions made in some 
quarters for compelling 
nominally freed Slaves to 
work for a term of years 
for their former masters or 
for the State, with wages, 
have been rejected, for this 
would simply be a con- 
tinuance of Slavery after 
the Government had de- 
clared thatit wasabolished. 
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tain-head of any subsequent mischief, would be the disorganiza- 
tion of the labour market in Zanzibar or Pemba, arising from: 
any wide-spread abandonment of work upon the plantations by 
the freed slaves. Such a movement would not improbably be 
attended by consequences injurious to the public credit, as well 
as to the social welfare of the Sultan’s dominions. It would 
seem, therefore, to be a principle of general acceptance that 
some machinery should be devised by which a too abrupt 
revolution should be avoided, and by which the continuance 
of an adequate supply of labour under the new conditions. 
should as far as possible be guaranteed (/). 


With this object in view, it has been suggested in some 
quarters that a system of State control over the labour of the 
freed slaves should be enacted, and that for a short term of vears 
the latter should be compelled to work under contract and in 
receipt of wages, either for their former master r for the 
State. Precedents for the successful application 0° 3 system 
have been pointed to in the case of foreign countries, us well as 
in Zanzibar itself, where the slaves of British Indians were 
tentatively freed in 1860 by the British Consul, but were com-. 
pelled to work under specified conditions for their former 
owners. Her Majesty’s Government have closely scrutinized 
these proposals, and have arrived at the decision that they 
cannot in this case recommend them to the Sultan of Zanzibar.. 
The experience of the so-called apprentice system in the West 
Indian Colonies of Great Britain between the years 1834 and 
1838—though the two cases cannot be claimed as parallel either: 
in principle or in application—was not such as to prepossess. 
public opinion in this country in favour of any such inter- 
mediate stage between slavery and freedom ; while the existence 
of a semi-servile class might be thought to impede the creation 
of that system of free labour which it is universally hoped may 
ultimately replace the praedial servitude at present prevailing 
upon the islands. A Government monopoly of the labour 


supply would appear also to be a condition not devoid of 


economic danger ; while in the last resort there would be an 
element of contradiction inseparable from a situation in which 


the Zanzibar Government, while abolishing the legal status of 


slavery, should itself become, though for a limited time only 


and under materially different conditions, the official slave-. 


owner of the islands. For these reasons it has been decided. 
not to submit any such proposal to the Sultan (2). 


There are, however, a number of precautionary measures,. 


which, either in whole or in part, may, with probable advantage, 
be recommended to the Zanzibar Government, and upon the 
choice of which you should consult the Sultan and his 
experienced advisers. To check the sudden and uncontrolled 
desertion of large numbers of slaves from the plantations, and 
to anticipate any danger to public order, it may be thought 
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advisable to increase the native police force at the disposal of 
the Government. To secure the continuance of labour upon 
the estates, and to prevent the ruin of the Arab owners, it may 
be found desirable to adopt measures ,by which runaways shall 
be prohibited from leaving the islands or from abandoning their 
families and occupations. A hut tax and the payment of a 
small rent for the plot of land occupied by the freed slave are 
suggestions that have also been authoritatively recommended. 
It may even be found that during the gathering of the clove 
crop special arrangements may have to be devised to prevent 
the disorganisation of that which is the main source of wealth 
and revenue to the islands. These are matters upon which Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot claim to pronounce a definitive 
judgment, and which they would prefer to leave to the greatly 
superior knowledge of the Sultan’s advisers upon the spot. 
Speaking generally, it is their opinion that it would be desirable, 
so far as possible, to refrain from experimental legislation, and 
to wait until the experience has been acquired, upon which such 
legislation, in order to be effective, should properly be based (/). 


In one respect, however, immediate action should be 
taken. Whether free labour, in the place of slave labour, will, 
as is generally contended, be a plant of slow and reluctant 
growth, or whether, as is to be hoped, it may at an early date 
take root in the islands, and be simultaneously assisted by a 
voluntary supply from the mainland, it would seem to be 
desirable to foster any agencies by which the risks of the inter- 
vening period may be anticipated or abridged. Hitherto the 
Indian Government have not been enabled, by the terms of the 
existing Emigration Acts, to sanction the recruitment of Indian 
coolie labour for the plantations of Zanzibar. You should at 
once resume your correspondence with them, and should inquire 
whether, upon the personal guarantee of Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative at Zanzibar, that the labourers shall receive fair treat- 
ment and wages, or upon conditions as to employment and 
supervision to be mutually agreed upon, it may be possible for 
them, as soon as the prevailing epidemic of plague in India has 
passed away, to sanction the emigration of coolies from 
Bombay to Zanzibar, where their presence may help toavert an 
economic crisis, and may successfully inaugurate the volun- 
tary system (mm). 


It is the desire of Her Majesty’s Government, in fulfilment 
of their Parliamentary pledges, that the Decree which the 
Sultan is to be invited to issue should not be delayed ; and the 
termination of the fast of Ramadan, when public business is 
recommenced, would appear to them to offer a suitable moment 
for its promulgation. As a short interval will probably be 
required for the effective initiation of the preliminary measures 
which have been sketched, the Decree should only become 
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() Forcible detention 
on plantations, as recom- 
mended in this clause, is 
but another name for 
Slavery, 


(m) The Awntr- Sta- 
very Society would be 
untrue to all its traditions, 
extending over more 
half a century, if it did 
not 7 the introduo- 
tion of Coolie immigrants, 
under Contract, into Zan- 
zibar and Pemba. No 
supervision, even under 


the personal tee of 
Her Majesty's Officials, 
has ever been able to 


prevent plantation work 
under contract from de- 
generating into servile 
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labour, to say nothing of 
the immorality and in- 
crease of crime, caused by 
the almost entire absence 
of Coolie women, which 
is more or less anecessity. 


(mm) We do not recog- 
nise any such guarantee. 
Her Majesty’s represent- 
ative could not possibly 
bind Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to recognise an 
edict condemning these 
Slaves to a state of per- 

val Slavery, which is 
implied in the Suttan’s 
Decree. Nothing is said 
about compensation, nor 
was any compensation 

ven by France when she 
& tely emancipated all the 
Slaves in 
Neither did Sir Gzorce 
TauspMaN GOLDIE give 
compensation when he 
declared the abolition of 
the status of Slavery in 
the territories of the Royal 
Niger Company on Jul ubilee 
Day. 
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operative after the lapse of a brief period from the date of its 
enactment. It is thought that, for this purpose, three months 
will be sufficient, and, accordingly, it is recommended that the 
Decree should be put into final execution at the end of that 
time. 

There remains a further question to which Her Majesty’s 
Government have given anxious thought, and upon which they 
have not arrived at a conclusion without attaching due weight 
to the arguments that have been advanced on either side. In 
pursuance of a principle which I have already laid down, viz., 
that the lawful rights of the owners of slaves shall be protected, 
if they suffer owing to the application to them of regulations 
imposed by the action of the British Government, and in- 
juriously affecting their lawful property, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have decided, in concurrence with what is understood to 
be the strong opinion of the Zanzibar Government, that 
slave-owners who can prove to the satisfaction of the Courts 
legal tenure of any slaves under the terms of Seyyid Ali’s 
Decree of August, 1890, and damage resulting from abolition, 
shall be entitled to receive compensation for such slaves. The 
terms of the 2nd clause of that Decree (by which all previous 
Decrees against slavery and the slave trade were confirmed, and 
which went on to prohibit the sale or exchange of slaves, and 
all inheritance of slaves except by the children of the deceased 
owner) were as follows :— 

“We declare that, subject to the conditions stated below, 
all slaves lawfully possessed on this date by our subjects shall 
remain with their owners as at present. Their status shall be 
unchanged.” 

This Decree was issued under the advice of Sir C. Euan- 
Smith, then Her Majesty’s Representative at Zanzibar, on the 
Ist August, 1890, subsequent to the acquisition by Great Britain 
of the Protectorate of Zanzibar on the 14th June, but prior to 
the formal notification of the Protectorate on the 4th November 
of the same year (mm). 

It seems to Her Majesty’s Government undeniable that 
under this clause a guarantee was given to the owners of certain 
slaves of the uninterrupted possession of their lawful property. 
It seems to them impossible to apply to the detriment or loss 
of the slave-owner, as has repeatedly been done, the remaining 
provisions of the Decree, and yet to deny to him the protection 
of this clause, which was introduced in order to secure his 
voluntary acquiescence in the remainder. It seems to them 
impossible, with any show of reason, to argue that while the 
disabling clauses of the Decree are to remain in perpetual 
operation, the enabling clause was only intended to remain 
effective until rescinded by a later Decree. “No later Decree can 
cancel the rights which were publicly ‘guaranteed by the 


Sovereign of the State, under the authority and sanction of the’ 
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British Government; and no change or growth of public 
opinion in Great Britain can justify the repudiation of a pledge 
which was given with the knowledge and at the instance of the 
British Representative. 

Such is the view of the case that commended itself to the 
late, as it also does to the present Government. In a despatch 
addressed to you on the 5th May 1894,* by the Earl of Kimber- 
ley, occured the following words :— 

“It will be your duty to recommend any further measures 
which may seem to you feasible for facilitating the total abolition 
of slavery without injustice to the Mahommedan owners.” 

In repeating to you this instruction, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment signify their acceptance of it asa pledge of the attitude 
in abolishing the legal status of slavery, which the British 
Government have continuously been prepared to adopt. 

It is not proposed that the rights created by the Decree of 
1890 should be extended to a single person by whom they 
cannot be proved to be legally enjoyed. For no slave illegally 
held with the knowledge of his owner should compensation be 
given. The application of the principle will require to be 
jealously watched and carefully guarded against abuse. No 
owner will have a good claim to compensation unless he can 
show before the Tribunals, in the first place, that the loss of the 
slave and subsequent damage to himself, are due to the abolition 
of the legal status ; and, secondly, that the slave so claimed for, 
was legally held at the date of such abolition under the various 
Decrees and Proclamations issued by successive Sultans. The 
principle of compensation is not directly affected by the contro- 
versy as to the number of slaves legally held, or the number of 
owners thereby affected. Computations asto the former vary 
between 7,000 and 70,000. Nor are there any data in existence 
upon which to arrive at a decision between the two extremes. 
There is no dispute, however, as to the fact that some thousands 
of slaves—although from the necessities of the case the number 
must be annually diminishing—are the lawful property of their 
owners, who, in holding them have committed no offence 
against their laws or their religion, and whose claims it is 
impossible, with proper regard to justice, to ignore. 

You should, therefore, advise the Sultan in issuing his 
Decree to announce that he intends to adhere to the promise of 
his predecessors, and not to deprive any man of the slave to 
to whom, under the Decree of 1890, he has a legal right, without 
due compensation. It would probably be sufficient for the 
purposes of the Decree if such a statement were couched in 
general terms. The amount given in compensation, which 
would probably vary in each case, and which should be deter- 
mined by the extent of the damage inflicted upon the owner by 
the loss of his slave, is a matter upon which the local knowledge 

* " Africa No. 6 (1894),” No: 11: 
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of the native Tribunals will enable them, but upon which Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot undertake to pronounce, The 
system must be seen in operation before its efficacy or the 
reverse can be satisfactorily judged. It may be that the native 
Courts will prove inadequate to the task devolved upon them, 
and that steps may require to be taken to supplement or to 
reinforce their action. It would seem desirable in any case to 
lend to the Zanzibar Government the temporary services of one 
or more British Officials of special knowledge and experience, 
who should attend the Courts and watch the conduct of cases ; 
and you are authorized to make this offer to the Sultan, and to 
report to me your opinion as to the selection and employment 
of such persons. 

For the reasons above-named, it is also impossible to predict 
the amount of money that may be required for compensation 
purposes, or the financial obligation that may in consequence 
be entailed upon the Zanzibar Government. Here, again, 
recourse must be had to experience for guidance. Her Majesty’s 
Government are hopeful that the precautions which have been 
suggested may result in such a peaceful readjustment of the 
labour market, the emancipated slaves continuing in the majority 
of cases to work as free labourers, that recourse may not be at 
all widely had to the Law Courts, and that the claims for com- 
pensation may not be numerous, and may not amount to any 
considerable sum. Litigation should, as far as possible, be 
avoided, and means may be found in the majority of cases for a 
friendly composition, The Courts will probably find in the 
dictates of common sense, with a due regard to the equities of 
each individual case, superior guidance to any that might be 
derived from principles of fixed or universal application. Upon 
all these points Her Majesty’s Government are not justified, 
without further information, in expressing any confident opinion. 
But they recognize that, should the Zanzibar Government find 
its revenues seriously imperilled by the strain that is placed 
upon them in consequence of steps which have been taken in 
deference to the initiative of the Protecting Power, legitimate 
grounds may exist, as was stated by the Earl of Kimberley in 
his despatch of the 27th November, 1894,* for an appeal to 
Her Majesty’s Government for financial aid. In such a case, 
however, Her Majesty’s Government would require to be fully 
convinced that every possible means had been taken to verify 
the claims of those to whom compensation is awarded, and to 
obviate any possible collusion between owners and their slaves 
or the tribunal by which it is assessed, and to discourage a 
wholesale rush of slaves to escape from their present position 
in the mere expectation of living a life of idleness at the 
expense of the State. 

In order to prevent the seizure of compensation money by 


*“ Africa No, 6. (1895),” No, 13. 
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the Indian money-lenders to whom the estates of the slave- 
Owners are in the majority of cases so deeply mortgaged, it 
would appear to be advisable to enact that any sums paid over 
in compensation for legally held slaves, shall be, like the person 
of the slave under the existing law, unseizable for past debt. 

While adopting and recommending to the Sultan these 
conclusions as to compensation, Her Majesty’s Government 
have not failed to examine the considerations that are commonly 
advanced upon the opposite side. The majority of these appear 
to them to rest upon a misconception identical with that which 
has already been exposed. It is, for instance, commonly 
alleged that the legal status of slavery was abolished without 
compensation in the cases before mentioned, viz., in British 
India, in the Malay States, on the Gold Coast, and in Cyprus ; 
and it is argued that there can therefore be no necessity for the 
grant of compensation in the case of Zanzibar. This argument 
will not bear examination, for on the one hand it cannot be 
shown that in any of these cases had a formal pledge been given 
to the slave-owner, with reference to legally held slaves, by the 
Sovereign of his country, with the consent of the Protecting 
Power—a circumstance which initself differentiates the case of 
Zanzibar from all others, whether it be regarded in relation to 
other precedents or as a precedent in itself; whilst, independently 
of that fact, it can easily be demonstrated that, on the very 
ground selected by those who employ this argument, the alleged 
analogy does not in reality exist. In no case does it appear 
that the status of slavery has been abolished in a Mahommedan 
State (where it is a part both of the civil and religious law) 
under a British Protectorate without compensation. 

In India, as has already been pointed out, slavery in the 
Protected States never has been abolished. In Cyprus there 
were no slaves to be compensated for, because there were none 
to be freed. On the Gold Coast the form of slavery abolished 
was domestic servitude, as it had long prevailed, with no 
sanction but custom, among barbarous and heathen tribes, and 
as it continues to this day to exist over large parts of the African 
Continent. In the Malay States, notably in Perak, where debt 
slavery was the prevalent form of servitude, compensation, 
instead of being refused, was offered to the slave-owner by the 
Government when the legal status was abolished in 1884, and 
the freed slaves, under a system of apprentice labour, worked 
out a portion of this debt. So far, therefore, from any pre- 
cedent against compensation being derivable from the cases 
here quoted, it would appear that the argument from analogy 
leads to entirely different conclusions ; and that Her Majesty’s 
Government in deciding to authorize compensation in the case 
of Zanzibar, although that decision has been reached and is 
defended by them on independent grounds, have also been 
acting in accordance with the practice of their predecessors in 
bygone years (7). 
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[{(z) The subject of compensation to Slave-holders, so largely discussed in 
these instructions, is one upon which we need say but little, as the views of 
the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY against this vicious system are well known. 


[The arguments brought up respecting compensation given in a Moham- 
medan State under a British Protectorate are untenable. We are not aware 
of any instance where the British Government has paid any compensation 
for Slaves since emancipation was declared in the West Indies in 1834, neither 
is that a precedent which any English ministry would be likely to follow. 


[The provision that only Slaves legally held (under Mohammedan law) 
can be claimed, must certainly limit the amount to be paid to a very 
moderate sum, as only those who were in Slavery before 1873 can be said to 
be legally held. 


[It will, therefore, be necessary to consider very carefully the claims 
admitted by the Native Courts, many of which may be found to require 
revision. As no valuation of a Slave has been suggested, it may be well to 
recall what took place in the Malay States, so much quoted in these instruc- 
tions, The price there fixed by the local government for a male Slave was 
in no case to exceed 30 dollars, and 60 for women, to be paid mostly by the 
Slave. 


[The argument that because the SutTan stated in his Decree of 1890, with 
the consent of the Protecting Power, that the status of the Slaves should be 
unchanged, therefore they must be bought off or remain Slaves for ever, is 
unsound. In the same Decree it was stated that all exchange, sale, or purchase 
of Slaves, domestic or otherwise, was prohibited, and that there should be no 
more traffic in Slaves of any description. 


[If the edict respecting the status of Slaves above referred to, is to remain 
in force, this second clause would prevent the redemption of a concubine not 
having borne children—such redemption being a continuance of the Slave- 
trade, if money be paid for her. 


[The instructions close with nine points in which the arguments are 
briefly recapitulated. The first point contains the gist of the whole, for it 
says :— 

[A Decree should be issued at once abolishing the legal status of Slavery 
in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba.” 


[The true interpretation of this significant and comprehensive clause we 
fail to discover in any of the six articles contained in the Decree lately issued 
by the SULTAN oF ZANz1BaR, but a fuller criticism of the Decree will appear 
attached to the copy thereof to be found on another page. ] 
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Lorp SALIsBURY’s INSTRUCTIONS CONCLUDED, 


These, then, are the points, briefly recapitulated, which 
should form the basis of the advice tendered by you to the 
Sultan. 

1. A Decree should be issued at once, abolishing the legal 
status of slavery in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 

2. An assurance should be given in this Decree that no 


interference is contemplated with family life. 


3. Her Majesty’s Government do not recommend any 
form of apprentice labour. 

4. Compensation should be awarded by the Zanzibar 
Government to such owners of slaves as can prove legal tenure 
of any of their slaves under clause 2 of the Decree of 1890, and 
damage resulting from abolition. 


5. Compensation money should not be seizable for past 


debt. 
6. Her Majesty’s Government will lend the services of 


British officers to watch the cases and to prevent injustice. 

7. A renewed attempt will be made to procure coolie 
labour from India. 

8. The Zanzibar Government should immediately adopt, 
in consultation with you, such measures of a police or precau- 
tionary character as may prevent social or financial disorder, 
and secure the successful operation of the Decree. 

9. Her Majesty’s Government are hopeful that the change 
may be effected without risk and at no considerable cost. Inthe 
event, however, of a serious strain being placed upon the 
resources of the Zanzibar Government, they will be prepared to 
consider the question of financial aid. 

It only remains for me to add that in indicating these 


measures for the consideration of the Sultan, of whose general 


assent you have already assured me, Her Majesty’s Government 
have no wish to dictate the precise course which should be 
followed in each particular. Deference must of necessity be 
paid to the experience and opinions of His Highness and his 
advisers, whose great local knowledge will enable them to 
suggest methods of execution which it would be inopportune 
for Her Majesty’s Government, who do not possess that advan- 
tage, to devise. That the legal status of slavery in the islands 
should cease henceforward to exist, and that the change should 


_be effected without injustice to individuals, and at the same 


time without detriment to the public welfare, is the object which 
Her Majesty’s Government have in view. They will await 


‘with interest your report of the steps which the Sultan and his 


Ministers may decide to take for carrying out these intentions. 


- lam, &c. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 
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Official Telegram from Zan3ibar. 


Mr. A. HARDINGE TO THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY.— 
(Recetved March 29.) 
(Telegraphic.) ZANZIBAR, March 29, 1897. 


SULTAN accepts the proposed Decrees. They will be 
issued in about a week. His Highness’ idea is to send for the 
leading Arabs from the interior of the island and from Pemba, 
who can all be here in five days’ time, and to explain the 
measures to them himself. I am inclined to think, after dis- 
cussing the question with the Sultan and Sir L. Mathews, that 
almost immediate operations would be preferable to even a two 
or three months delay. 








Che Abolition of Slavery in Zanzibar. 


Tue following is the official translation of the decree abolishing Slavery 
issued by the Sultan of Zanzibar on April 6, 1897 :— 


Decree. 

DATED 1st OF ZILKADA, 1314. 
FROM SEYYID HAMOUD BIN MAHOMED 
BIN SAID 
To Att His Susjects. 


Whereas by a treaty, concluded in 1873, between her Majesty the Queen 
of England and his Highness the late Seyyid Barghash, etc., the importation 
of Slaves into the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba was forbidden and declared 
to be illegal ; 

And whereas, owing to the lapse of years and other causes, the number 
of Slaves legally imported and held in these islands has greatly decreased, so 
that many estates have gone out of cultivation ; 

And whereas the present system of Slavery deters free labourers from 
coming to our islands to take the place of those who have, from death or 
other causes, disappeared, to the detriment of agriculture and of our subjects, 
who are thus driven to borrow money at high interest against the law of 
Islam and their own welfare, both of which are the objects of our deepest 
solicitude ; 

And whereas the Apostle Mahomed (may God grant him blessings and 
peace !) has set before us as most praiseworthy the liberation of Slaves, and 
we are ourselves desirous of following his precepts, and of encouraging the 
introduction of free labour ; 
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And whereas our late predecessor, Seyyid Ali, in the decree in which he 
forbade for the future the sale of Slaves or their transmission, except by 
direct inheritance, declared that, subject to the conditions stated in that 
decree, all Slaves lawfully possessed on that date by his subjects should re- 
main with their owners and that their status should be unchanged, so that it 
would not be equitable to deprive them of any rights enjoyed under that 
decree without awarding compensation to their present possessors. 

We, therefore, having considered this question most carefully in all its 
aspects, and having in view the benefiting of all classes of our faithful 
subjects, have decided, with the advice of our First Minister, to promulgate, 
and we do hereby promulgate the following decree :-— 

ARTICLE I, 

From and after this 1st day of Zilkada all claims of whatever description 
made before any Court or public authority in respect of the alleged relations 
of master and Slave shall be referred to the’ District Court (Mehkemet el 
Wilaya) within whose jurisdiction they may arise, and shall be cognizable 
by that Court alone. 

[ARTICLE I,—There seems some ambiguity about this clause, as it 
only relates to the alleged relations of master and Slave, which, if the 
legal status of Slavery is abolished, cannot refer in any way to abolition, 
for, if abolition of the status is carried out, there would be no Slaves, 
Probably this article refers only to questions connected with compen- 
sation, a policy which the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY has never recognised. Article I. in the Decree lately issued in 
the Niger Territories by Sir GEORGE TAUBMAN GOLDIE, Governor, 
commences: “On and after . . . . . the legal status of Slavery 
shall stand abolished throughout that portion of the possessions of Her 
‘Gracious Majesty, etc., known as the Niger Territories."—ED, Reporter.] 


ARTICLE II. 

From and after this 1st day of Zilkada the District Court shall decline to 
-enforce any alleged rights over the body, service, or property of any person 
-on the ground that such person is a Slave, but wherever any person shall 
-claim that he was lawfully possessed of such rights, in accordance with the 
decrees of our predecessors, before the publication of the present decree, and 
has now by the application of the said decree been deprived of them, and 
has suffered loss by such deprivation, then the Court, unless satisfied that the 
‘claim is unfounded, shall report to our First Minister that it deems the 
-claimant entitled, in consideration of the loss of such rights and damage 
resulting therefrom, to such pecuniary compensation as may bea just and 
‘reasonable equivalent for their value, and our First Minister shall then 
award to him such sum. 

[ARTICLE II.—In the Cyprus Ordinance, of December 2nd, 1879, it 
is simply stated that “Involuntary servitude, except for any crime or 


te 
' 
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offence whereof a person shall have been duly convicted, is hereby 
declared to be unlawful.” And in the Indian Act 5, of 1843, it is 
enacted that any act which would be a penal offence if done to a free man, 
shall be equally an offence if done to any person upon the pretext of 
his being in a condition of Slavery.” 


It is true that Article II. declares that a “ District Court shall decline 
to enforce” (see above), but there is no absolute statement, as in the 
other cases, that Slavery itself is illegal, and the Article appears mainly 
to be framed for settling the amount of compensation which the owner 
may claim.—ED. Reporter. | 


ARTICLE III. 


The compensation money thus awarded shall not be liable to be claimed 
in respect of any debt for which the person of the Slave for whom it was. 
granted could not previously by law be seized. 


[ARTICLE III.—This appears to be purely a — question.—ED. 
Reporter. | 


ARTICLE IV. 


Any person whose right to freedom shall have been formally recognised 
‘under the preceding article shall be liable to any tax, abatement, corvee, 
or payment in lieu of corvée, which our Government may at any time here- 
after see fit to impose on the general body of its subjects, and shall be 
bound on pain. of being’ declared a vagrant to show that he possesses a. 
regular: domicile and means of subsistence,.and where such domicile is. 
situated on land owned by any other person, to pay to the owner of such 
land such rent (which may take the form of an equivalent in labour or pro- 
duce) as may be agreed upon between them before the District Court. 


[ARTICLE IV.—This Article commences by alluding toa “right to 
freedom . . . . formally recognised under the preceding Article.” 
If the abolition of the status of Slavery had been declared and carried! 
out, there would be no Slaves, and therefore no right to freedom 
requiring recognition in any Court, as all would be free. The liability 
to pay a tax in lieu of working on a corvée might be open to grave 
abuses, whilst the vagrancy law contained in this Article appears to be 
framed with a view of preventing any Slave from taking advantage of 
the Abolition Decree, since should. he wish to leave the shamba on 
which he has worked he would be liable to be thrown into prison as a. 
vagrant ; in other words, to send him back to Slavery. ., It actually 
forbids a Slave from walking out of a state of Slavery into freedom, 
even after abolition has been decreed.—ED. Reporter]. - 
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ARTICLE V. 


Concubines shall be regarded as inmates of the harem in the same sense 
as wives, and shall remain in their present relations unless they should 
demand their dissolution on the ground of cruelty, in which case the 
District Court shall grant it, if the alleged cruelty has been proved to its 
‘satisfaction. A concubine, not having borne children, may be redeemed 
with the sanction of the Court. 


[ARTICLE V.—This Article practically legalizes a state of unlimited 
‘concubinage, and prevents any Slave woman whatsoever from obtaining 
her freedom, since under the elastic term of “ harem inmates ” all female 
Slaves who have been employed to work in the town, in coaling ships, 
on plantations, or even in forms of vice, could be claimed under the 
terms of this Article as belonging to the harem or family. The 
Mohammedan law allows of four legal wives; these of course would 
not come under the Abolition Acts, not being Slaves. 

According to this Article, an Arab may have 100 or 1,000 concu- 
bines, who are to be regarded in the same sense as wives, and 
consequently can never receive their freedom, unless they can prove 
some act of cruelty! 

The last clause states that a concubine not having borne children may 
be redeemed with the sanction of the Court. This redemption would 
appear to be in contravention of SAYYID ALI BIN SAEED’S Decree of 
1890, which prohibits all exchange, sale, or purchase of Slaves—domestic 
or otherwise—and is nothing less than the Slave-trade. 

Furthermore, the unlimited permission to hold concubines, who could 
not be set free, would naturally lead to a continuance of. the Slave-trade 
by the introduction of women into the islands.—ED, Reporter] 


ARTICLE VI. 


Any person making any claim under any of the provisions of this decree 
‘shall have the right to appeal from the decision of the District Court to our- 
‘selves, or to such Judge or other public authority as we may from time to 
time see fit to delegate for the purpose. 


Written by his order by his Slave Sat Bin MAHOMED. 


(Signed) | Hamoup BIN MAHOMED BIN SarD. 
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(Zranslation.) 


Supplemental Decree. 
Dated 29th of Shawal, 1314. 


From SEYYID HAMOUD BIN MAHOMED BIN SAID To att HIs. 
SUBJECTS. 


WHEREAS it is expedient to make further provision for the good government 
of Our subjects in the interior of the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, We 
hereby enact as follows :— 


I. The Island of Zanzibar is divided in the three following districts. 
(Wilayat), which shall supersede all previous existing administrative divisions = 


1. The District of Kokotoni, bounded on the North-west and East by 
the sea, and on the South by a straight line, which, starting from 
a point on the West Coast half a mile to the South of Nnanjale,. 
shall run to a point on the East Coast one mile to the North of. 
the village of Pongwi. 

2. The District of Mwera, bounded to the North by the Southern 
boundary of the District of Kokotini, on the South and West by 
the sea, and on the East by a line, which, starting in a Northerly 
direction from Sungi Inlet, shall cross the high road from Zanzi-. 
bar to Chwaka, a quarter of a mile to the West of the village of 
Indijani, and shall run in a straight line to the North till it meets 
the Southern boundary of the District of Kokotini. 


3. The District of Chwaka, bounded on the North by the Southern 
boundary of the District of Kokotini, on the East, South, and 
South-west by the sea, and on the West by the Eastern boundary, 
of the District of Mwera. 

Except where otherwise provided, all adjacent islands and 
inlets shall be held to belong to the District to whose coast they 
are in closest proximity. | 

II. The City of Zanzibar, including Ngambo and the Islands in Zanzibar 
Harbour, is excluded from the jurisdiction of the Wai or Mwera, whose: 
jurisdiction shall be exercised within it by Our First Minister. 

III. We hereby place over each of the Districts above mentioned an 
Arab official who shall have the rank of Wali, and direct all Cadis, Akidas, 
Sheikhs, headmen, and other local authorities within the boundaries of the 
District assigned to him, to regard him as Our representative, and to exercise 
any powers now vested in them subject to his supervision and direction. All 
are to obey his orders. : 


IV. The Walis shall form and constitute in each of their Districts a 
District Court of Summary Jurisdiction, to be called the District Court, 
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which shall henceforth be the chief court of the District, but from which an 
appeal shall always lie to Ourselves, or to such judge or public authorities as 
We may from time to time see fit to delegate. 

V. The powers of the present Walis in Chaki-Chaki and Weti, in Our 
Island of Pemba, shall be identical with those of the Walis hereby appointed 
over the Island of Zanzibar. 

VI. The following are appointed hereby Walis :— 

For the District of Kokotini, to reside at Kokotini, SULEIMAN 
BIN Hamip. For the District of Mwera, to reside at Mwera Bridge, 
SERHAN BIN Nasr. For the District of Chwaka, to reside at Chwaka, 
HitaL BIN MAHOMED. 


Written by his order by his Slave, SALIM BIN MAHOMED. 7 
(Sd. HAMOUD BIN MAHOMED BIN SAID. 
—From “ Zanzibar Gazette,” April 7th, 1897. 





= 





Zanzibar and Pemba. 
LETTERS TO THE “TIMES.” 


(Zhese letters were written without any communication having passed 
between the wrtters.) 


(No. 1.) 
ABOLITION IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 


To the Editor of the ‘“‘ Times.” 


Sir,—In the very interesting and instructive article in the Zzmes of 
to-day— Anti-Slavery Movement in Africa’’—the writer states as follows :— 

“Tt is agreed that the Slave population of Zanzibar may be taken to 
number approximately 140,000 persons. To all these persons permissive 
rights of freedom are now granted.” 

Will you allow me to compare with this statement the following sentence, 
in “ Africa, No. 1 ” (1897), page 3, of Lord Satispury’s instructions to 
Consul-General HarDINGE, viz. ?— 

“You should, therefore, assure the SuLTAN, and invite him to repeat the 
assurance to his subjects, that no interference is contemplated with the family 
rights, to which so much value is attached by them.” 

If this question of “ family rights” includes all the women Slaves in 
Arab households, as it would appear to do, then many thousands of female 
Slaves who now work for their masters in various ways will still remain in a 
state of bondage, and derive no benefit from the so-called “abolition of the 
status of Slavery.” 
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Until, however, a copy of the proclamation has been made public here,. 
this Society must refrain from further criticism of the arguments contained. 
in the long-deferred instructions to Mr. HARDINGE. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New BroaD STREET, Lonpown, E.C., Agrdl 12th. 


(No. 2.) 
SLAVERY IN THE SULTANATE OF ZANZIBAR. 
To the Edttor of the “Times.” 


Str,—Slavery in East Africa dies hard. For nearly a quarter of a 
century Great Britain has had this question in hand. Treaties have been 
signed, decrees issued, and pledges given without end. The nett result is 
stated in the parliamentary paper (Africa No. 1, 1897), a digest of which was 
given in your issue of the 7th inst. Notwithstanding the favourable view 
which you took of that document in your leading article of the 8th, I 
venture to think that a more disappointing one has rarely, if ever, been sent. 
out from the Foreign Office. 

Three points seem to me at once to challenge attention :— 

I. First, it is clear to anyone who knows anything at all of Mahomedan 
life in East Africa that the proposals of the Government, while they make 
provision for giving limited freedom to the male Slaves, practically bind the 
women in closer and more cruel fetters. According to the Sheria, a 
Mahomedan may have as many concubines as he pleases. These women are: 
henceforth, by a dictum of the British Government, to be regarded as outside- 
the pale of freedom. Should a woman demand her liberty, it will be refused 
should she be claimed by her Mahomedan master asaconcubine. This will 
mean practically the enslavement of the great mass of the women of 
Zanzibar, of whom nine-tenths are at the present moment illegally held in 
bondage. A melancholy issue, truly, of the diplomatic action of this. 
country during the past five and twenty years ! 

II. The second point to which I would venture to draw attention is the 
kind of freedom to be accorded to the male Slaves. I have described 
it as “limited.” Let me justify the expression. In Lord Satispury’s in- 
structions to Mr. HARDINGE we find the following most significant passage :—. 
“To secure the continuance of labour upon the estates, and to prevent 
the ruin of the Arab owners, it may be found desirable to adopt measures 
by which runaways shall be prohibited from leaving the islands.” If this 
does not mean “limited freedom,” there is no meaning in words, Further 
on in the same body of instructions we learn that for all Slaves legally held 
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compensation is to be given to the masters. In other words, the Arab is to 
“have his penny and his bun too ”"—his Slave and compensation. 

The Slave is to be free, and yet to be compelled to work for his master. 
Is it not possible, sir, that out of this condition of “limited freedom” we 
shalt see springing forth that very semi-servile class which, in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, is so likely to impede the creation of that 
system of free labour which, it is hoped, may replace the predial servitude 
at present prevailing upon the islands ? 


III. The third point which challenges attention is the area over which 
these very doubtful blessings are to be shed. The public pledges of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have led us to believe that the “abolition of Slavery in 
Zanzibar” meant abolition within the limit of the Sultanate of Zanzibar. 
But what do we find on examining the instructions given to Mr. HARDINGE ? 
We learn that the Government propose to deal only with one-half of the 
Sultanate—Zanzibar and Pemba—while the other half, consisting of Mom- 
basa and all the territories of the SULTAN on the mainland within the ten-mile 
limit, is to be excluded from the operation of the abolition measures indicated 
in the despatch of Lord SaxisBury of February 10. The reason for this 
amazing omission is hard to find. On no ground, either of justice or expedi- 
ency, can it be explained or justified. If the case for the abolition of Slavery in 
Zanzibar and Pemba is a strong one, it is infinitely stronger with respect to 
Mombasa and the mainland. What is the ground of our action in Zanzibar 
and Pemba? Not the kind of Slavery existing there, but the fact that we 
are the protecting power. It is held, and rightly held, that for Great Britain 
to extend her protection to a State in which Slavery is continued as a 
legalised institution is a course of action opposed to the principles which, 
certainly for the last half-century, have guided the public policy of our 
country. 

Now, in Mombasa we are not only the protecting Power, we are also the 
executive Power. When from time to time explanations have been asked in 
Parliament of the delay in giving effect to the pledge that Slavery should be 
abolished, the answer invariably has been, “In Zanzibar we are only the 
protecting, not the executive, Power. The Sultan rules; we only advise. 
Were we the executive as well as the protecting Power there would be no 
difficulty.” Now, this latter is exactly our position in Mombasa and the 
mainland. In Zanzibar administration is carried on in the name of the 
SULTAN ; but Mombasa and the territories on the mainland are administered 
by Great Britain, without any reference whatsoever to the SuLTan. We 
hold these territories on lease in perpetuity at a fixed rental. In other words, 
we farm this portion of the Suttan’s dominions. The officials who work 
this farm are appointed by the Foreign Office, paid by the British taxpayer, 


and everything is done, not in the name of the SuLTAN as in Zanzibar, but in 


the name of Her Mayesty THE QuEEN. I submit, therefore, that, inasmuch 
as our connection with Mombasa is so much closer than with Zanzibar, our 
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responsibility in this matter of Slavery is so much greater. If we are 
bound to abolish Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba, much more are we bound 
to abolish it in Mombasa. 

Suffer me, sir, to show very briefly how this close connection between 
Great Britain and Mombasa works, and what disgrace the continuance of 
Slavery brings upon our country. Incredible as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
a fact, that officers holding the Queen’s commission, and paid by the British 
House of Commons, are actually and actively engaged in the protection of 
this vile institution of Slavery. Should a Slave run away from his Arab 
master in Mombasa, and take refuge at a mission station within the ten-mile 
limit, the Commissioner or his representative, on being applied to, issues 
what is practically a demand for his surrender—the Slave is said to be 
‘wanted’ by the Commissioner. Soldiers in the pay of the British Govern- 
ment are employed in the search for runaways, who, when found, are seized, 
and marched off to Mombasa, where, on proof of ownership being forth- 
coming, they are handed back to the tender mercies of the Arab master. 
All this, I repeat, is done in the name, not of the SuLTaAn, but of the QUEEN. 
What a humiliating thought to associate with the happy and glorious 
commemoration of Her Most Gracious Majesty ! 

This, then, is the threefold conclusion to which an analysis of the Parlia- 
mentary paper under review brings us :-— 

1. Continued Slavery for the majority of women in Zanzibar and Pemba. 

2. “Limited freedom” for all male Slaves, with compensation to the 
master. 

3. The exclusion of the Mombasa portion of the Sultanate from the opera- 
tion of the Government proposals. 

Whether such a conclusion can at all be regarded as an adequate fulfil- 
ment of the pledges which have so frequently been given by the Government 
on this question, I must leave to the friends of freedom to say in their places 
in Parliament. I will content myself with expressing the very earnest hope 
that a consideration of these facts, to which I have drawn attention, may 
lead to such action being speedily taken as may secure entire freedom to 
every woman, as well as man, in Mombasa, as well as in Zanzibar and 
Pemba. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
ALFRED R. TUCKER, 


AMBLESIDE, Afri] 12th. Bishop S. Eq. Africa. 





(No. 3.) 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 


To the Editor of the “ TIMEs.” 


Sir,—Kindly permit me to make a few remarks on the question to which Mr. 
C, H. ALLEN refers in his letter which appeared in the Zimes of yesterday. Personally 
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I highly appreciate the steps which the Government have taken with regard to the 
abolition of Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba—that is to say, if they are in agreement 
with the article which appeared in the Zimes two days ago. Without the actual 
proclamation before us it would be unwise to criticise the details of the measure at 
the present moment. There are, however, three conditions laid down by Lord 
SALisBuRY in his letter of instructions to Mr. Harpince to which I strongly object. 
The first is compensation to Slave-owners. In my judgment there is no justification 
for such a charge, either on the Zanzibar revenue or on the taxpayer in this country. 
The holding of Slaves cannot be treated as a legitimate vested interest in any part of 
the world. The second is the question of the introduction of coolie labour. During 
my visit to Zanzibar two years ago the question of the introduction of coolie labour 
into Zanzibar, in the event of the abolition of Slavery taking place, was brought before 
me, but I could not agree to the measure. In the first place, I fail to see the necessity 
for it ; and, in the second place, it is a form of forced labour which is very repugnant 
to our feelings of freedom. A very large number of people in this country believe 
most sincerely that the negroes will not work except by force. This is, in my 
judgment, quite an erroneous impression. I-hold that the bulk of the negroes will 
work most willingly and better than the coolies, if they are fairly well paid; they 
certainly will not work, except by force, for hardly any pay at all. Yet, however 
unreasonable this idea may be, it is what is usually expected of the natives of Africa. 
Let the employers of native labour in Zanzibar and elsewhere in Africa pay fair wages, 
with good treatment, and I feel convinced that there will be no lack of willing negroes 
to work. If this is borne in mind by those in authority in Zanzibar, I do not fear that 
the labour market will be disturbed in any way. Neither do I believe that the 
Zanzibar revenue will suffer on account of the want of labour. The introduction of 
coolies would, in my judgment, be very unjust to the natives of Zanzibar. 

The third, and last, condition with which I disagree is that the female domestic 
Slaves are to continue in a state of Slavery as before. I grant that concubinage is a 
delicate question, but I do not see that the system requires any special protection 
from the law of a British Protectorate. Abolition ought to be extended to all the 
Slaves in the Zanzibar Protectorate, male and female. Such a measure would not 
have disturbed the harem life; if the females were happy and contented they would 
remain in their present position. Under the new order of things I fear that female 
Slave-owners will abuse the powers conferred on them. The condition of female 
Slaves has always been, with few exceptions, cruel and hard; and it seems strange 
that, in this year of jubilee, they should have been singled out for continual bondage. 
Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the Government deserve great praise for having, 
in the face of much opposition, extended to Zanzibar and Pemba this measure of 
freedom to the Slaves, which I hope may prove more complete than appears from the 
instructions. It was mainly through the strenuous efforts of the BRITISH AND 
ForEIGN AnTI-SLAVERY SociETY, and its energetic member in the House of Commons, 
Mr. J. A. PEass, that this beneficent measure has been brought about. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


DONALD MACKENZIE. 
THorns Road, Horrey, SuRREY, 


April 14th. 
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Press Wotices. 
(THE SPEAKER.) 


THE legal status of Slavery is to be abolished in Zanzibar and Pemba, but this reform 
is announced in a despatch which does little credit to the Prime Minister. Lord 
SALISBURY reveals to Mr. HaRDINGE—which means, of course, to the SULTAN OF 
ZANZIBAR—many doubts whether freedom is a kind of thing which does agree with 
niggers. He leaves one under the impression that, if he had the same free hand 
as the prophet MaHomET, he would elevate Slavery into a religious institution ; he 
only abolishes it because the Government desire to “fulfil their Parliamentary 
pledges.” He states, for instance, that “it is as yet too early to pronounce definitely 
on the permanent success of the attempts made to obtain free labour for work on the 
Uganda Railway,” without indicating whether, if the attempt fails, he will abandon 
the railway, or use Slave labour to build the railway which is to put down the Slave- 
trade. He suggests that the Slavery existing in Zanzibar and Pemba should be more 
tenderly treated than Slavery elsewhere, for reasons which, with most Englishmen, 
would point to a precisely opposite conclusion. First, he says, “the numbers affected 
in ratio to the whole population are . . . far greater than in any previous experi- 
ment”; and, secondly, the Slavery is not domestic, but what he is pleased to call 
preedial, Slavery. We may remark that in both respects there is no substantial 
distinction between the economic state of Zanzibar and Pemba and that of the West 
Indies, or of Louisiana or Georgia, before abolition. Thirdly, says Lord SAtis- 
BuRY, the solvency of the State depends on the clove industry, in which the Slaves 
are employed ; and, fourthly, the Slave-owners are not Christians, but Mohammedans. 
We believe that both these circumstances tend to aggravate the condition of the 
plantation negroes. An African Arab is about the worst of all human task-masters, 
and the Slave has now no legal resort except to Arab officials, who are fully conscious 
of the fact that the solvency of the State depends on the clove industry. 

We might overlook Lord SaLissury’s peculiar morality if the despatch contained 
any evidence that the abolition to which he is forced by his “ Parliamentary 
pledges” is really to be effective. But this we gravely doubt. In the first place, the 
SULTAN is to assure his subjects that “no interference is contemplated with the 
family rights to which so much value is attached by them.” This truly remarkable 
declaration is a euphemism, which conceals a very serious limitation in the abolition 
decree. It means, in plain English, that wherever a female Slave has been used by 
her Arab owner as a concubine, she is to remaina Slave. This will apply whether 
or not the Slave has become one of the women of the harem, nor is it accompanied 
by any declaration that the concubinage which is to justify the continuance of 
Slavery must have been of long standing. This is a pretty considerable concession 
to the “stubbornest and most cherished convictions of the Arab nature,” to adopt 
Lord Sauissury’s felicitous description. Nobody proposed that the Arabs should be 
forcibly deprived of their concubines, but this limitation means, if it means anything, 
that the Arab is to have the assistance of the civil power in preventing any concubine 
who is tired of the conditions under which she lives from becoming a free woman. Is 
British power so weak in Zanzibar that these things must be done under our protection? 

In the second place, while the system of apprenticeship is rejected, means are to 
be taken “to prevent the disorganisation of the labour market in Zanzibar and Pemba” 
which are open to the gravest suspicion. The native police force is to be increased, and 
“to secure the continuance of labour upon the estates and to prevent the ruin of the 
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Arab owners, it may be found desirable to adopt measures by which runaways shall be 
prohibited from leaving the islands, or from abandoning their families and occupations.” 
It is easy to understand how these words will be interpreted in the light of “the 
greatly superior knowledge of the Sultan’s advisers upon the spot.’ The legal status 
of Slavery will be abolished, but the Slave will be prevented from ceasing to work for 
his former owner. This is the more easy to understand when we remember that the 
vast majority of the Slaves are (as the Zanzibar Goverment admits) now illegally held 
by their masters. So long ago as 1876 Slaves subsequently introduced from the main- 
land were rendered by law liable to confiscation. This law has been systematically 
violated by the Arabs with the connivance of the authorities. Though the Slave 
population of Pemba does not increase by natural processes, it has been constantly 
increasing, owing to the importation of Slaves from Portuguese Nyassaland. Can 
there be any expectation that the same authorities who have allowed Slaves to be 
illegally held in Slavery will not abuse a law which allows the freedmen to be 
compelled to work ? 

Though the Slavery is to be thus gently modified, compensation is to be given on 
a liberal scale. Everyone knows that the large majority of the Slaves have been 
illegally held to the knowledge of the Arab magistrates, but every Slave-owner who 
satisfies these same magistrates that any of his Slaves were lawfully held by him prior 
to 1890 will receive compensation ; and in the event of this causing a serious strain on 
the resources of the Zanzibar Government, the British Government “ will be prepared 
to consider the question of financial aid.” This provision seems almost ludicrously 
inept. Apart altogether from the question of the morality of compensating Slave- 
owners, it is a positive incitement to imposition, and we do not doubt that Parliament 
will have a pretty bill to pay. It is true that, according to REuTER’s despatch, some 
sort of appeal to Sir Ltoyp Matuews has been provided, but Sir LLoyp MaTHEWws’ 
Opinions on Slavery are not those of most of his fellow-countrymen. We need not 
discuss the recommendation that Indian coolie labour should be supplied to Zanzibar 
Arabs. The Government of India are not likely to sanction such an enormity, 
and Lord Sa.isBury will scarcely have the courage to compel them to consent.— 
The Speaker, April 1oth, 1897. 


OUR GUILT IN ZANZIBAR. (7HE FREEMAN.) 


WE have been led to believe that the British flag never waves over a Slave ; that 
wherever it is unfurled the curse of Slavery disappears and every subject walks abroad 
in the majesty of liberty. Our people wish it to be so, and beliéve it isso. But we 
are cruelly deceived. At the present time in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, on 
the East Coast of Africa, at least 140,000 of our fellow men are held in Slavery of 
the most degrading and cruel character. The home Government are treating this 
very lightly, possibly for want of a strong utterance by what is called “the Noncon- 
formist Conscience.” Again and again we are promised emancipation, but there is 
always something in the way. The French took Madagascar far more recently than 
we did Zanzibar. They have proclaimed freedom, and Romish priests are appealing 
to the people upon this fact, and founding an argument in favour of the Papacy by 
showing how Catholic France gives freedom to Slaves whilst Protestant Powers 
tamper with the crime. <A few days since the statement was made that at length the 
British Government had found time to attend to this and to stay our complicity with 
the iniquity, But now Bishop Tucker, of South Africa, writes to the Zimes (April 
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15th), and shows how that still our flag floats in dishonour over legions of men and 
women crushed under the tribulation, whilst every possible lenience and sympathy is 
being shown to the demoniacal criminals who perpetrate the wickedness. 

Bishop Tucker, of Africa, asserts that a more disappointing document has rarely, 
if ever, been sent out from the Foreign Office than that recently issued on this 
business, which we thought proclaimed emancipation in those islands, and proves it 
by challenging attention to three points. t : 

First, the proclamation is so worded that at the best it will but give “limited 
freedom to male Slaves, and practically bind the women in closer and more cruel 
fetters.” Should a woman demand her freedom her master will claim her as a 
concubine, and her liberty will be refused. What wretched incompetency it shows on 
the part of our Executive not to foresee and prevent such circumvention as this. 

The second point to be noticed is that in Lord Sattssury’s instructions to Mr. 
HARDINGE we find the following most significant passage :—To secure the con- 
tinuance of labour upon the estates, and to prevent the ruin of the Arab owners, it 
may be found desirable to adopt measures by which runaways shall be prohibited from 
leaving the islands.” What is the meaning of this? Is it not the wish of every true 
man that runaways shall be free? How can there be runaways if there be true 
emancipation? Further on we learn that the villain master is to have compensation 
for all legally held Slaves. For five and twenty years the negotiations for emanci- 
pation have been going on. It is believed that there are no Slaves now that can be 
called legal in Zanzibar and Pemba. But why should we stand in the way of natural 
righteous retribution? Let the scoundrels be ruined. If anyone thinks this severe 
let him read and learn what Slavery has been in Zanzibar—a complication of 
barbarity, rape, and murder—and then wonder on what possible ground of justice 
compensation can be offered. As well offer compensation to burglars of Muswell 
Hill for bringing their nefarious business to an end, which was meek and moral 
compared to what is going on daily in African Slavery. 

Then, thirdly, there appears some curious arrangement in the instructions given 
to Mr. HarDINGE. Bishop Tucker informs us that the Government propose to deal 
only with one half of the Sultanate—Zanzibar and Pemba—while the other half, 
consisting of Mombasa and all the territories of the SULTAN on the mainland within 
the ten-mile limit, is to be excluded from the operation of the abolition measures 
indicated in the despatch of Lord Satissury of February 1oth. This is amazing. 
We are utterly at a loss to understand the meaning. He further tells us: “ Incredible 
as it may seem, it is nevertheless a fact that officers holding the QuEEN’s commission, 
and paid by the British House of Commons, are actually and actively engaged in the 
protection of this vile institution of Slavery. Should a Slave run away from his Arab 
master in Mombasa and take refuge at a mission station within the ten-mile limit, the 
Commissioner or his representative, on being applied to, issues what is practically a 
demand for his surrender—the Slave is said to be ‘ wanted’ by the Commissioner. 
Soldiers in the pay of the British Government are employed in the search for 
runaways, who, when found, are seized and marched off to Mombasa, where, on proof 
of ownership being forthcoming, they are handed back to the tender mercies of the 
Arab master. All this, I repeat, is done in the name, not of the SuLTan, but of the 
Qurgen. What a humiliating thought to associate with the happy and glorious 
commemoration of her most gracious Majesty !” 

One is ready to ask, What has come over our denomination, that we, as Baptists, 
who used to be in the forefront of all antagonism to Slavery, can take this so tamely ? 
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Is the Nonconformist Conscience dead? We cannot imagine Bishop Tucker has 
deceived us. We mourn that Great Britain should have fallen so low. And we 
mourn that the leaders of Christian thought and action should submit tamely to our 
continued complication with sin. Besides this Zanzibar wickedness, there are, it is 
said, millions of Slaves in Africa under the British Protectorate. And nothing has 
been effectively done, whilst we are deluded by promises which are not fulfilled. Our 
fathers had a hard fight, for it was generally understood that the late King of England 
was in sympathy with Slavery. We know it is not so with our QugEN. It would be 
the most glorious celebration of this sixtieth year of her reign if her Ministers would 
boldly and definitely declare, as the French have done in Madagascar, that Slavery 
should exist no more under our flag. Let the demand be clear and simple—absolute 
and immediate emancipation; and if afterwards anyone can prove having been 
wronged, then let his case be heard, and let him have justice.—Zhe Freeman, April 
23rd. 











Correspondence and further Press Wotices respecting 
the Abolition of Slavery in Zanzibar. 


BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broap StreET, Lonpon, E.C. 
May 12th, 1897. 


Sirn,—The Decree issued by the SULTAN oF ZANzIBAR, on April 6th, for 
the Abolition of Slavery in the two islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, has 
been published in the Zanzzbar Gazette of 7th April. Will you allow me 
to say a few words on some of the Articles in this Decree, which, unless a 
different interpretation can be placed upon them than one is able to gather 
from a first perusal, appear to be far from fulfilling the promise of the 
Abolition of the Legal Status of Slavery made by successive British 
Ministers. 

Of course, neither this Society, nor the majority of the British public, will 
consider that the Slave-owner has any moral or legal right to compensation 
for Slaves who have been kidnapped in the raids that have desolated Africa 
for so many years, and, therefore, it is unnecessary to criticise the assessment 
of such compensation by purely native Courts, which will no doubt be ready 
to award sufficiently large amounts. 

In Article 4 it is stated that any person whose right to freedom has been 
formally recognised shall be liable to any tax in lieu of corvée, which the 
Government may at any time see fit to impose, and that he shall be bound, 
on pain of being declared a vagrant, to show that he possesses a regular 
domicile and means of subsistence. 

What this means it is hard to say, and why the corvée, which was 
abolished in Egypt under the auspices of English rule, should be instituted 
in islands which are practically British, it is equally difficult to comprehend. 
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Article 5 declares that ‘“‘Concubines shall be regarded as inmates of the 
Harem in the same sense as wives, and shall remain in their present relations 
unless they should demand their dissolution on the ground of cruelty, in 
which case the District Court shall grant it, if the alleged cruelty has been 
proved to its satisfaction.” 

This Article alone shows that the Legal Status of Slavery has not been 
abolished in Zanzibar and Pemba ! 

It is only necessary for a woman to be degraded by any Arab, to have the 
fetters of Slavery permanently fixed upon her, under the sanction of the 
British Government. 

We are told by Bishop Tucker, and other credible witnesses, that there 
are many thousands of women of this class in Zanzibar, and that in many 
cases the means by which they procure money for their masters are such as 
cannot be more than alluded to here. 

What a district Court composed of natives, all of whom have been Slave- 
holders, would consider cruelty to these poor women it is impossible to define, 
but it would probably have to be something of a peculiarly atrocious 
character. 

I would only further call attention to the fact that the Decree of Aboli- 
tion—such as it is—applies only to the two islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 
On the ten-mile strip of the opposite coast, which we rent from the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, there will be no abolition at all, so that the British Nation is in 
the humiliating position of seeing Slavery recognised as a legal institution 
by its own Government. Certainly the Decree just issued bears but the 
faintest resemblance to any Decree for the Abolition of Slavery ever issued 
by Great Britain, or any other country, during the last half century. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
To the Editor of the “Times.” 


From the “Leeps Mercury,” May 13, 1897. 


Tue text has at length been published of the proclamation issued by the 
SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR last month, and decreeing the abolition of Slavery 
within his dominions. In several respects the terms of the document fall 
short of what is desirable and necessary if the abolition of the legal status of 
Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba is to be comprehensive. The proposed 
award of just and reasonable compensation to Slave-owners is, of course, 
open to many objections ; and the liability of freed Slaves to any corvée, or 
system of forced labour, which the SuLTAN may impose, is even more 
obnoxious. The fifth article of the Proclamation makes it perfectly clear that 
freedom is to be denied to a large class of female Slaves. It is declared 
that “concubines shall be regarded as inmates of the harem in the same 
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sense as wives, and shall remain in their present relations unless they should 
demand their dissolution on the ground of cruelty,” in which case the 
District Court may, on satisfactory proof being given, grant a separation. 
There are no doubt serious difficulties connected with the Slave question, as 
we find it at Zanzibar ; but had Lord Satispury shown a little more moral 
courage, the SuttTan’s Proclamation might have been decidedly more 
thoroughgoing, especially in the direction of freeing female Slaves. 


From the “ Leeps Mercury,” May 18, 1897. 


Tory orators, remembering the Armenian massacres, the bombardment of 
Crete, and the war between Turkey and Greece, cannot in their hearts praise 
Lord Satispury’s Eastern policy as they should like, so they have wisely 
betaken themselves to lauding his statesmanship, as seen in the Arbitration 
Treaty with the United States (although that is now wrecked) and in the 
abolition of Slavery in Zanzibar. We commented a few days ago on the terms 
of the Proclamation decreeing the abolition of the legal status of Slavery 
in Zanzibar and Pemba, and we called attention to the miserably inadequate 
character of the freedom supposed to be granted. Mr. ALLEN, of the BriTIsH 
AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, now writes to the Zimes, calling 
attention to almost the same points as those referred to in this column a few 
days ago, and he winds up by saying that the Decree just issued ‘‘ bears but 
the faintest resemblance to any decree for the abolition of Slavery ever issued 
by Great Britain or any other country during the last half-century.” This 
is surely pretty severe criticism to come from an impartial and indisputable 
authority. Mr. ALLEN particularly condemns the forced labour to which 
the “freed’’ Slaves will be subject, and he denounces the retention in 
bondage of the thousands of female Slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba, who are 
kept as concubines by their Arab masters. Another point urged by Mr. 
ALLEN is that, whilst Slavery is nominally done away with in the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, on the ten-mile strip of the opposite coast, which we 
rent from the SuLTAN oF ZANzIBAR, “there will be no abolition at all, so 
that the British nation is in the humiliating position of seeing Slavery recog- 
nised as a legal institution by its own Government.” Thus it seems that the 
“ abolition of Slavery,” of which Tory apologists make so much, is not such 
a great feather in the cap of Lord Sauissury after all. 


From the “‘ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,” May 13, 1897. 


THE text of the decree of the 6th of April abolishing the legal status of Slavery 
in Zanzibar and Pemba, which appeared in the Zimes of yesterday, is a most 
unsatisfactory document. After long delays, our Foreign Office, in the name of the 
puppet SuLTAN, has decided to apply the principle of the Indian Act of 1843 
to Zanzibar, and has ordered that the local courts shall “decline to enforce any 
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alleged rights over the body, service, or property of any person on the ground that ° 


he is a Slave.” This is the very least that an English Government could have done, 
and it will certainly not satisfy those who, with the great majority of Englishmen 
at their back, have contended that every Slave in our East African dominions, 
as elsewhere in our Empire, ought to be proclaimed free. But even the tardy 
concession now wrung from the Government is accompanied by provisos and 
limitations which seriously impair its value. In the first place, Arabs who in 
1890 held Slaves that had been imported into the islands previous to 1873, when the 
late Szyyip BARGHASH decreed that the importation of Slaves was illegal, are 
to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the courts. Secondly, many women 
Slaves are apparently excluded from the operation of the decree by a clause providing 
that “concubines shall be regarded as inmates of the harem in the same sense 
as wives, and shall remain in their present relations.’’ They may be freed if they 
can prove that they have been cruelly treated, and where they have not borne 
children they may be “redeemed with the sanction of the court,” but these provisos 
scarcely mitigate the harshness of this unjust and unnecessary discrimination to 
the prejudice of female Slaves. Thirdly, by a most obnoxious clause, a freed Slave 
“shall be bound, on pain of being declared a vagrant, to show that he possesses 
a regular domicile and means of subsistence,” a provision that, when interpreted 
by the help of Lord SaxisBury’s instructions to Mr. HARDINGE, implies nothing more 
nor less than the creation of a system of forced labour. “To secure the continuance 
of labour upon the estates and to prevent the ruin of the Arab owners,” writes Lord 
SALISBURY in his despatch of the roth of February last, “it may be found desirable 
to adopt measures by which runaways shall be prohibited from leaving the islands 
or from abandoning their families and occupations.” It is with a view to carrying 
out this deplorable policy that this vagrants law, as it may be called, has been enacted. 


It is a common argument with those who are ever hungering for more 
territory in Africa that the extension of the British “ spheres of influence” means the 
destruction of Slavery and is therefore a result to be desired by all philanthropic 
persons. Lord Sarispury himself explained in August last that this was the 
chief reason which impelled the Government to undertake the construction of 
the Uganda Railway. The first of “the two important considerations of public 
policy” which justified Parliament in departing from the ordinary Imperial policy in 
these matters was, in his view, the belief that “the construction of such a railway 
would be the most fatal blow to the Slave trade which could possibly be delivered.” 
As in the case of the Uganda Railway, so in other cases where territory is to be 
gained or British public money to be spent, Ministers are never tired of dilating upon 
the horrors of the Slave trade and of insisting that it is the duty of England to 
suppress the trade and the institution at all costs. Yet when these disciples of 
CLARKSON and WILBERFORCE are asked to abolish Slavery in two small islands 
—together about half the size of Lancashire—which have been completely under our 
control for the last seven years, they at once begin to make excuses and to foresee 
dangers. The Lord Satissury who in August last advocated the suppression 
of Slavery in British East Africa is quite a different person from the Lord SAaLIsBURY 
who is now unwilling or afraid to emancipate all the Slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba. 
The inconsistency cannot be justified by a review of the special circumstances 
of Zanzibar. It has been repeatedly shown that the vast majority of the Slaves in the 
two islands, who number probably 150,000 out of a total population of about 
210,000, were imported from the mainland in direct violation of the decree of 1873 
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and illegally held in bondage. It is also well known that these unhappy Slaves are in 
most cases subjected to cruel treatment, insomuch that the average working life 
of a Zanzibar Slave is only eleven years. The horrors of the clove plantations 
are imperfectly known, but many African travellers have borne witness to the 
sufferings of the Slaves who are hired out as porters to the leaders of caravans bound 
for the interior. One-third, it is said, of these porters never return, and in many 
cases the mortality is even greater. Yet in spite of all these facts, which have 
been often verified, for the last time by Mr. DonaLp MACKENZIE in 1895, our 
Government betrays no full sense of its responsibilities towards the Slaves of 
Zanzibar. It is chiefly concerned lest the Slaveholders, not the Slaves, should suffer ; 
it fears lest there should be a temporary disorganisation of the clove industry 
and a temporary decline in the profits of the Arab planters, a few thousands in 
number, but it expresses little desire to effect a permanent amelioration of the lot of 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of the islands. Consul HarDINGE and other upholders 
of Slavery have defended this position on the ground that the prosperity of Zanzibar 
and the revenue of its Government are directly dependent upon the clove industry, 
and that the industry would be ruined if the Slaves were freed. Ignoring the 
experience of the Southern States, or, to take a still better case, of the planters 
in the Seychelles Islands, where the conditions are precisely similar to those 
of Zanzibar, these gentlemen declare that freed Slaves would run away or refuse to 
work for wages, and that therefore the clove plantations would go out of cultivation. 
Their views have, unfortunately, been accepted in part by the Government, with the 
result that this decree, which it was hoped would finally abolish Slavery in Zanzibar, 
is so framed as to impose very serious limitations upon the freedom which it professes 
to grant. We can see no reason why Slave owners who have persistently broken the 
laws for twenty years should receive a penny of compensation, why women Slaves 
should not be freed at the same time as the men, nor why any restrictions should 
‘be placed upon the liberty of the freed Slaves that are not imposed upon other 
‘inhabitants of Zanzibar. 

Unfortunately this Zanzibar decree is only an illustration of a most pernicious 
tendency whose effects are to be seen throughout our African possessions—the 
tendency, namely, to consider that our coloured subjects are naturally inferior 
beings who have no rights as compared with our white subjects. The decree, 
as we have pointed out, is prompted chiefly by a desire to please the Arab planters 
and, we may add, their creditors, the British Indian settlers in Zanzibar, to whom 
most of the clove plantations are heavily mortgaged. The Government shows 
no anxiety to apply the principle—long ago accepted as an axiom of British policy— 
that all inhabitants of a British possession, by whatever name it may be called, 
are, in virtue of that fact, free men. This is clear not only from the terms 
of the decree, but from the deplorable fact that the measure does not apply to 
Mombasa and the territory on the East African coast, which we administer, nominally 
on behalf of the Sutran of Zanzibar, but really, of course, at our own will and 
pleasure. In these districts Slavery still exists under the British flag, and will 
continue to exist until fresh agitation compels the Government to abolish it. But 
the abolition of Slavery is not all. A fresh danger that is growing as the old evil 
declines lies in the system of forced labour, already permanently adopted by the Char- 
tered Company in its territories, and now, it would seem, to be introduced into Zanzi- 
bar. In England one hears nothing of any scheme for compelling men to work at 
such employments and for such wages as the Government may determine. The idea 
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is inconceivable. Yet in our African possessions the idea is not only formulated 
but put into practice, and Government officials are found to defend it, on the ground 
that the natives are like children, and, what is far more significant, that our 
white subjects, whether Englishmen in Matabeleland or Arabs in Zanzibar, will thus. 
be able to make more money than they could otherwise hope to do. It is surely time 
that men of all parties combined to make a firm stand against these miserable 
doctrines, which threaten to bring untold misery upon our millions of African subjects 
and to degrade the name of our country. 


From the “FReEMAN,” Afri 9, 1897. 


In regard to Slavery in Zanzibar, the Government has done a right thing but in 
a wrong way. The Prime Minister has sent a despatch to the Consul-General there 
proposing that three months’ notice of the decree should be given. If Slavery is sin 
against God, then who is responsible for the continuance of another three months of 
the iniquity? The reply was that immediate action would be better than delay. 
Even on grounds of policy the authorities at Zanzibar are in advance of those at 
Westminster. The precedent is an Indian Act of 1843, by which it was declared that 
“no rights arising out of an alleged property in the person and service of another as a 
Slave shall be enforced by any civil or criminal court or magistrate within the 
territories of the East India Company.” So destroying the power by taking away the 
remedy. Very properly there is to be no half measures under the name of apprentice- 
ship, etc., but very improperly the Government have decided that in Zanzibar, as in 
the West Indies, compensation must be paid to the Slave-owner. If that be for Slaves 
held in accordance with the law of Zanzibar, then there is reason to believe it will be 
very small. A quarter of a century ago the importation of Slaves to that island was. 
made illegal. But what we object to is all dealing with the sin as though it were not 
sin, and all attempts to stand in the way of the retribution of offended Divine law. 
We have to thank the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Socikty for its service in 
bringing about this grand result. It is doing, without much flourish of trumpets, a 
strong work. We hope it will go on, and insist on Slavery coming to an end in each 
of the British protectorates. We must not rest until this great sore of Africa is 
healed. 


From the “FREEMAN,” May 21, 1897. 


Mr. C. H. ALLEN, Secretary to the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
has published a letter showing the disgraceful character of the professed abolition of 
Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. He notes especially three things in the delusive 
decree. First, the Slave-owners are to be compensated, and the amount decided by 
purely native courts. The present Slave-owners have neither moral nor legal rights. 
to be paid for freeing Slaves kidnapped against the law. Secondly, it appears that a. 
freed Slave is to be made liable to taxation, and that he shall be bound, on pain 
of being declared a vagrant, to show that he possesses a regular domicile and means 
of subsistence. Thirdly, women may be treated as concubines, and hence bound to. 
their masters. And then “on the ten-mile strip of the opposite coast, which we rent 
from the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, there will be no abolition at all, so that the British 
nation is in the humiliating position of seeing Slavery recognised as a legal institution 
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‘by its own Government. Certainly the decree just issued bears but the faintest 
resemblance to any decree for the abolition of Slavery ever issued by Great Britain 
‘Or any other country during the last half century.” Surely it is time something was 
done to awaken the conscience of our country. We have been reading the proceed- 
ings of the Baptist Union sixty years ago, and their vigorous denunciations of 
‘Slavery. Would some of those old men could be back with us for an hour! Will 
not our Associations do something in the old spirit of love of freedom, and speak out. 


From the “Spectator,” April 10, 1897. 


AT last Slavery has been abolished in Zanzibar. On April 6th, the SuLTAN issued a 
Decree which abolished the legal status—incredible as it sounds, we have actually 
been enforcing plantation Slavery in the islands ever since we took possession of 
them—but provides that rights over concubines shall remain as before, unless freedom 
is claimed on the ground of cruelty, the women being treated as wives. Compensa- 
‘tion is to be awarded for Slaves legally held, and if Zanzibar is unable to meet the 
expenditure, help is to be given by England. The clauses as to compensation are 
‘said to have made the Arabs receive the Decree without discontent, and there is 
reported to be no probability of resistance. The Arabs, say the telegrams, were so 


‘cowed by the recent bombardment that they will not show fight. It is asserted, 


however, that in future the greater portion of the clove crop will remain unpicked. 
We doubt it. If the cloves are worth picking—i.e., will pay for picking—the owners 
will be able to get people to pick them. We cannot refrain from saying that the 
story of our dealings with Slavery in Zanzibar is extremely discreditable. Till 
forced into better ways by public opinion the Foreign Office refused to act upon 
what was long ago settled to be the cardinal policy of this country—the policy of 
abolishing Slavery whenever and wherever we had the power and opportunity. 


From the “YorxsuirE Post,” Agri] 16, 1897. 


THE abolition of the legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba has been officially 
advised by the Government and accepted by the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR; and now 
Bishop Tuckgr, in a letter published in yesterday’s Zimes, criticises the reform as 
hardly worth effecting—unless on different principles. A fortnight ago, when the 
news was announced, it was hailed in many quarters as the application to Zanzibar of 
a sentiment now become traditionary amongst Englishmen—that Slavery and the 
British flag are unable to exist side by side. The sentiment grew up before the 
African “boom” set in, and the Slavery against which this country set her face was 
mainly that of Slaves shipped thousands of miles from their own lands, and living on 
plantations owned by men of European descent ; these Europeans being governed 
not by Parliaments of their own, but through the Colonial Office, and therefore by 
the Parliament at Westminster. In those conditions it was comparatively easy for 
public opinion here to establish a “principle.” . . . We have now an extended 
dominion in Africa. Can we abolish domestic Slavery in Uganda? Can we prevent 
“Jabour contracts” for terms of years in Queensland, or a system of enforced labour 
in South Africa—the taxing of natives in order that they may be compelled to work 
for an employer when otherwise they might prefer to work for themselves just as 
much as they think needful? These are devices intended to provide native labourers 
for white men without the legal status of Slavery being acknowledged. In Zanzibar 
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the case is further complicated by the facts that the country has been taken over by 
us as a paramount Power; that the Slave-owners are Mohammedan Arabs, with 
estates mortgaged to British Indian money-lenders ; and that the financial stability of 
the Zanzibar Government depends upon the crop of cloves cultivated by the Slaves in 
Pemba for the Arab Slave-owners. The unfortunate Slave has to bear a triple load, 
heavier than the Old Man of the Sea was to SinpBap. On his shoulders stand the 
Arab plantation-owner, the Indian money-lender, and the whole of the Zanzibar 
officialdom surmounted by the Sutran. The situation is a very awkward one—for 
the Slave; because the British authorities not unnaturally fear that if he were 
removed the whole of his riders would come tumbling and kicking to the ground. 
But there is a social as well as an economic aspect. The Slaves in the island of 
Pemba are agricultural workers, they provide the cloves on which the revenues of 
Zanzibar and the profits of Arab owners and Indian money-lenders depend ; those of 
Zanzibar are mainly domestic, and it is said, chiefly women servants in the harems of 
the wealthy. To liberate them would cause much inconvenience. Lord SALISBURY, 
in the depatch to Mr. A. HARDINGE, in which he describes the policy of the Govern- 
ment, says: “It has been pointed out that if the proposed abolition were to extend to 
the women of the harem and the connubial system upon which the Arab family is. 
founded, an opposition would be aroused that would enlist upon its side the stub- 
bornest and most-cherished convictions of Arab nature. . . . Upon one point 
Her Majesty’s Government entertain no doubt whatever, viz., as to the inexpediency 
and injustice of interfering with the family relations of the people. So far from these 
being attended by any hardship, or being made the cause of complaint, it appears 
that they are acceptable to every class of the population, the concubines who bear 
children enjoying a position scarcely inferior to that of a wife, and the children of 
such unions being regarded as legitimate.’ No doubt the problem is extremely com- 
plicated ; but it would be more so if anybody had proposed, not merely the liberation. 
of Slaves, but the break-up of the Arab family by compulsory measures. This, how- 
ever, has not been suggested. 

Bishop TucKER complains that nine-tenths of the women of Zanzibar “are at the 
present moment illegally held in bondage,” and that the recognition of ownership in 
the case of the harem will “ practically bind the women in closer and more cruel 
fetters. . . Should a woman demand her liberty, it will be refused should she be 
claimed by her Mohammedan master as aconcubine.” Seeing that Mohammedan law 
gives every wife a right to divorce her husband at will, and gives her also the controk 
of her property, it does not seem reasonable that a distinction should be made adverse 
to those who have been obtained as Slaves ; and it is doubtful if in any large number 
of cases these harem women would want to leave their homes. Where the owner has 
been harsh and cruel there might be an exodus, but if it is true that the existing 
relationships are “acceptable to every class of the population,” there can be no real 
ground for the fear that the removal of the legal status of Slave would be followed by 
the break-up of the Arab home. Slavery implies forcible detention ; its abolition does 
not imply that the members of a Zanzibar family will all turn out into the streets, to. 
beg or starve, abandoning surroundings which have been congenial to them. What 
the abolition of the legal status of Slavery would do is, to prevent the harems being 
recruited by smuggled Slaves from the mainland—a matter which we have tried 
to enforce, and with more or less success,in Egypt. At present the household service: 
of the Arab owner costs only the initial price and the food and clothing of the Slaves ; 
if Slavery were abolished there would have to be payment of wages, but no purchase. No. 
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doubt the Government are acting upon the advice of Mr. HARDINGE, who is acquainted’ 
with the ideas of the wealthier natives of Zanzibar, but a measure of liberation from. 
which a large class is excluded can only be regarded as a temporary settlement.. 
To interfere with the family relationships of the people would be absurd, and could 
not fail to provoke great discontent, if not active revolt, but that is a different thing 
from giving all classes liberty. Nor is the measure conclusive so far as regards the- 
agricultural Slaves on the island of Pemba. Lord Satispury rather doubts if Slavery 
can be got rid of entirely, even where European employers are concerned. “It is as 
yet,” he writes, “too early to pronounce definitely on the permanent success of the. 
attempts to obtain free-labour for work on the Uganda Railway ”—work which. 
is being performed actually for the British Government—and Bishop Tucker points. 
out that, while a “limited” measure of Slavery abolition is to be provided in the case. 
of Pemba and Zanzibar, the British territory on the mainland—the ten mile strip which. 
we have leased perpetually from the SULTAN of ZANZIBAR—is excluded. There is no 
liberation of the Slaves at Mombasa or elsewhere under our East African Administra- 
tion. ‘Should a Slave run away from his Arab master in Mombasa and take refuge 
in a Mission station within the ten mile limit,’ writes Bishop Tucker, “the. 
Commissioner or his representative, on being applied to, issues what is practically a 
demand for his surrender—the Slave is said to be ‘wanted’ by the Commissioner. 
Soldiers in the pay of the British Government are employed in the search for run- 
aways, who, when found, are seized and marched off to Mombasa, where, on proof of 
ownership being forthcoming, they are handed back to the tender mercies of the Arab 
master. All this, I repeat, is done in the name, not of the SULTAN, but of the QuEEN.”” 
While we assist Slavery by Arabs at Mombasa, it is not logical to try to prevent it on 
the island of Pemba. The Zanzibaris are quite sufficiently wide awake to point out 
the inconsistency, and it will further be noted in Zanzibar—as elsewhere—that Lord 
SaLisBuRY doubts if free labour is possible. After the remark, already quoted, as to. 
the Uganda Railway—and it must be noted that the construction of this railway has 
been advocated largely as a means of putting an end to the Slave system—he says : “‘ It 
is known that when Sir LLoyp MarHews endeavoured both in Zanzfbar and in Pemba 
to work plantations upon the free labour system, the bulk of the freed Slaves to. 
whom he offered wage and land, after a short experience, deserted and declined 
to work.” Neither in Africa nor in any other country can men live without work of 
some kind. The mandate that man shall live by the sweat of his brow is one that can 
be avoided by only very few of the human race. But these freed Slaves had surely 
the right to supply their needs at the smallest cost to themselves. The wages offered 
were not high enough to induce them to work on plantations. That is the true 
moral of Lord SaLisBury’s statement. 

But another moral is drawn. Lord Sauissury fears that the Slaves to be freed 
in Pemba will not continue to work on the plantations there ; and he suggests that it 
may be necessary “that some machinery should be devised by which a too abrupt 
revolution should be avoided, and by which the continuance of an adequate supply of 
labour under the new conditions should as far as possible be guaranteed.” This may 
be a wise policy, and we do not say that, in the circumstances, it is not, but it is 
incompatible with emancipation. The name of Slavery may be given up, but the 
thing itself is not. ‘To check the sudden and uncontrolled desertion of large 
numbers of Slaves from the plantations, and to anticipate any danger to public order, 
it may be thought advisable to increase the native police force at the disposal of the 
Government. To secure the continuance of labour upon th~>~~*** 2nd to prevent. 
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the ruin of the Arab owners, it may be found desirable to adopt measures by 
which runaways shall be prohibited from leaving the islands or from abandoning their 
families and occupations. A hut tax and the payment of a small rent for the plot of 
land occupied by the freed Slave are suggestions that have also been authoritatively 
recommended. It may even be found that during the gathering of the clove crop 
special arrangements may have to be devised to prevent the disorganisation of that 
which is the main source of wealth and revenue to the islands. These questions are 
all left for Mr. HARDINGE and the SuLtan’s Government to decide. In face of them 
it cannot be said that Bishop TucKER is wrong in writing of “limited freedom to the 
male Slaves.” It may be that emancipation is impracticable, the burden of the Slave 
being of such importance ; but, if so, it is well that the fact should be recognised. 
We shall gain nothing by calling that emancipation which is but another, though 
milder, form of Slavery. 


REAL SLAVES STILL. 


BisHop Tucker has pointed out that the decree abolishing Slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba, which we referred to last week, is lacking in some important matters. It does 
not provide for the release of the great mass of the women, who are held in cruel 
fetters as concubines of their Mohammedan masters. The law of Islam permits a 
Mohammedan to have as many concubines as he pleases, and under this disgraceful 
subterfuge nine-tenths of the women of Zanzibar are, according to Bishop TucKsgR, 
held illegally in bondage. Again, the male Slave, though freed, is to be compelled 
to work for his master as before, while, at the same time, compensation for his so- 
called enfranchisement is to be paid to the master. The third blot on our diplomacy 
is the fact that the measure is confined to Zanzibar and Pemba, and is not extended 
to Mombasa and the Sutran’s territories on the mainland. This is the more 
deplorable, as in the latter Great Britain is the executive power, and British officials 
are called upon to capture escaped Slaves and restore them to their cruel owners. 
Our Parliament will surely have something to say to such a state of things in the 
year of Jubilee.—Zhe Christian World, 22nd April. 





Slavery in the Zanzibar Sultanate. 
CONFERENCE AT THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


On May 2ist, 1897, a Conference of Members of Parliament and some of 
the friends and supporters of the BritisH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society assembled in one of the Conference Rooms, St. Stephen’s Hall, House 
of Commons, in order to hear Bishop Tucker’s views with regard to the 
recent Abolition Decree of the SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR, and more especially with 
regard to the non-abolition of Slavery in the ten-mile strip on the mainland, 
which, belonging to the SuLTAN oF ZANzIBAR, is rented by the British 
Government and administered directly by English officials. 


There were present The Right Honourable Sir Joun Kennaway, Bart., 
M.P, (in the Chair). The Right Honourable Sir C. W. Ditxg, Bart., M.P., 
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Sir JosepH Prase, Bart., M.P., Messrs. ARTHUR PEAsE, M.P., J. A. Pease, 
M.P., J. W. Witson, M.P., Colonel Witiiams, M.P., Bishop Tucker, of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa, Mr. H. StantEy NEwMaAN (lately returned from 
Zanzibar and Pemba), Mr. DonaLD Mackenzie, late Special Commissioner to 
East Africa for the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, Mr. E. 
Wricut Brooks, J.P. (Clerk to Frienps’ ANTI-SLAVERY COMMITTEE), Mr. 
Cuas. H. ALien, Secretary, and Mr. J. Easroz Traut, Assistant 
Secretary of the BririsH AND ForeiGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The CHarIRMAN having called upon Bishop Tucm to lay his views 
before the Conference,— 

The BisHop said that the Decree lately issued by the SutTAN oF 
ZANZIBAR was very different from what had been expected in view of the 
promises of the Government, more especially with regard to the ten-mile 
strip on the mainland, in which the Missionary Stations in which he was. 
specially interested were situated. Here the practice had prevailed for 
some years—first in the time of the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
and later since the assumption of the Protectorate by Great Britain—for 
the Arabs to apply to Her Majesty’s Commissioner for permission to search 
the Mission Stations for runaway Slaves, which permission was granted on 
the payment of a fee of two rupees, and the assistance of Askaris given for 
hunting such runaways. The Bishop produced several original orders of 
this description, the latest being dated September 23rd, 1896. To the demand 
of the Commissioner that a certain Slave was “ wanted” by him, and asking 
for the assistance of the Missionary in charge in finding such runaway, the 
Missionary replied that he was unable to render the Commissioner any 
assistance. 

On the 30th December last he (the Bishop) had telegraphed that in future 
no Slaves were to be given up, but they were to be lodged in his own house, 
and, being informed by cable, he would fight the question out himself. 
Since that date he had heard nothing further of the matter. 

If, then, it had been deemed right to abolish Slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba, surely it was the more incumbent on us to abolish the institution on 
the mainland, where the administration was entirely British, and quite 
independent even of the nominal rule of the Suttan. With regard to the 
Decree itself, those who were really interested in the future of Africa could 
not approve the measure as it stood, for it practically kept in a condition of 
hopeless Slavery two-thirds of the women of Zanzibar. Under the Sheria four 
wives were allowed to Mohammedans and an unlimited number of concubines ; 
but whereas in the case of the former a dowry was concerned, in the case of 
the latter, there beiug no such dowry, the Slave owner could cast adrift his 
concubine, or force her to earn money for his benefit by prostitution, by coaling 
ships of war, or by any other means he chose. He considered, therefore, 
that by the Decree lately issued the women of Zanzibar and Pemba were 
placed in a worse position than they were in before. 
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He thought that the number of Slaves for whom compensation would be 
paid would only be a very small one. 

As regards the men, he feared the Decree would lead to a very limited 
form of freedom, as it was hampered by vagrancy and other restricting 
clauses. 

A long discussion ensued, in which most of those present joined. 

Srrk CuHarLES DILkeE suggested that the Chairman and he should 
co-operate in the drafting of a question to be put to Government. This 
was agreed to. 

Mr. J. A. Pease, M.P., stated that he had given notice of an amendment 
on the Foreign Office Estimates, also on the salary of Mr. Curzon. 





From the “Morninc Leaver,” May 22, 1897. 


SLavERY in Zanzibar formed the subject of a Parliamentary Conference yesterday. 
Bishop Tucker, of Zanzibar, said the Decree recently issued by the SULTAN, under 
the advice of Her Majesty’s Consul-General, was far from being a satisfactory solution 
of the question as a fulfilment of the pledges made by successive Governments. It 
limited the freedom of the male population, and placed the women of Zanzibar out- 
side the pale of freedom, whilst there was absolutely nothing whatever done for the 
large and increased Slave population of Mombasa or other territories on the main- 
land, which were under direct British administration. 


From the ‘‘MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,” Jay 29, 1897. 


Sir J. Kennaway, by putting a question in the House last night, compelled Mr. 
‘CURZON to admit that our officials on the coast of British East Africa have been in 
the habit of issuing permits, on payment of fees, to persons desiring to search for 
runaway Slaves, and, further, that “runaway Slaves fetched by soldiers in British 
employ as wanted by the Administrator, with letters signed by the Administrator, 
have, after their surrender, been taken before British Courts for proof of ownership, 
and, after proof, handed over to their owners.” Nothing could well be more discredit- 
able to the nation than such facts, save perhaps the attempt of Mr. Curzon to justify 
them, on the ground that the coast is nominally under the jurisdiction of the SULTAN 
OF ZANZIBAR, and that it is not at present possible to abolish the legal status of 
Slavery there as well as in Zanzibar itself. The ex-Solicitor General, speaking for the 
Government of the day, declared in the House, on the 28th December, 1893, that any 
Slave received on board an English man-of-war, in any port, became a free man, and 
could not be surrendered, unless he was guilty of some crime. Yet because our 
Government chooses to call its occupation of the East African Coast a Protectorate, 
our Officials are not only bound to recognise Slavery as a legal institution, but may 
also be required, for a consideration, to employ British troops in hunting down 
fugitive Slaves. Lately, it is said they have been ordered to use their discretion in 
each case. But if the Zanzibar Slavery laws may be broken in isolated cases, why is 
it impossible to sweep them away altogether? Why does the Government fear to 
abolish Slavery in the narrow strip along the British East African coast when it has 
approved the action of the Niger Company in abolishing Slavery throughout the vast 
regions under the Company’s control ? 
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Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


WE have received the following letter from one who has been actively 
engaged for years in suppressing the Slave-trade in Zanzibar waters :— 


“T quite agree with Bishop Tucker and yourself that Slavery is not 
abolished as long as Article V. is in force. It is quite a farce otherwise, as 
any who knows anything of how Slaves are run into the islands would 
testify. Take a dhow coming over under a French flag carrying several 
women who do not know Swahili, or, in fact, anything about Slave laws, etc. 
(How can the poor, ignorant things know?) These women are taken to an 
Arab’s harem, and have the badge of a concubine put on them. Who is to 
find out about this? What utter nonsense to talk of their complaining. 

An English boat stops a Zanzibar dhow. The Arab says the women are 
his harem; the poor wretches may be taken to the Consular Court and 
examined, perhaps through an interpreter, or, more probably, unable to be 
examined at all if from up country, so then the Arab brings his witnesses— 
well, there can only be one result. I repeat again, most emphatically, that 
Slavery will go on as much as ever unless something more is done. I pointed 
out long ago that if it was abolished there would be no more prize money for 
ship, and this would be available to assist the clove owners. I cannot under- 
stand half measures being passed, or being of any use. I do hope that those 
who are interested in this matter will not rest until Slavery is really abolished 
under our flag—in reality, not in name.” 


To Mr. Cuas. H. ALLEN. 





Mr. F. Wi. For on Zanzibar. 


‘WE learn from the Press that Mr. Fox has had a somewhat long interview 
with a representative of ReuTER’s Agency, to whom he confided his views 
upon the working of the abolition Decree said to have been issued by the 
SULTAN. 

Mr. Fox commences his narrative by describing the hospitality which he 
enjoyed for about two months as the guest of the British Agent and Consul- 
General, Mr. A. H. Harpincz, C.B. 

Knowing from personal contact with the Consul-General that his views 
are distinctly not Anti-Slavery, we should think our friend Mr. Fox must 
have sometimes felt himself in a somewhat awkward dilemma. 

However, we are now dealing with that gentleman’s statements to 
REvTER’s Representative. 

The first of these statements is that : 

“The present SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR has acted throughout most loyally in connec- 
tion with the various measures to be taken in the issue of the Edict against Slavery. 
He has impressed upon his Arab subjects the advisability of their at once entering 
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into more friendly relations and making new agreements with their Slaves, under 
which the latter would be free to cultivate on their own account for three days in the 
week their own plots of land, and in lieu of paying rent for huts and land to give 
three or four days’ gratuitous work to their masters. Several Arabs, I am informed, 
have already made arrangements with their Slaves on these lines. The SuLTAN has 
also ordered that the people on his own and other Arab plantations instead of being 
described as ‘ watumwa’ (Slaves) shall in future be spoken of as ‘ watoto’ (children).” 

We think it would have been safer to have deferred this encomium upon 
the Suctan’s Anti-Slavery action until we had some further proof that the 
status of Slavery had really been abolished. The recommendation to the 
Arabs to enter into more friendly relations and to make new agreements. 
with their Slaves, is, to say the least, ambiguous. As the Slaves have never 
had any opportunity of making any agreements, at any rate, legal ones, with 
the masters who bought them from the Slave-raiders, it seems strange to 
talk of making new agreements for working gratuitously for their former 
masters for half the week and for themselves upon the other half. This 
appears very much like the custom that has long prevailed whereby porters 
and other Slaves handed over a great portion of their earnings to their 
masters, retaining for themselves just what these latter chose to give them. 
The question we would ask is this: Are these men Slaves on half pay, 
or are they free? We should scarcely think they can be free, since, accord- 
ing to Article 4 of the SutTan’s Decree, all movement about the island is 
practically prohibited, for should a Slave try to leave the land on which he 
is domiciled he becomes a vagrant liable to be thrown into prison. This 
view appears to be confirmed by a statement made in the /rzend of 18th 
June, that “ fifteen runaways” in Zanzibar, and twenty in Pemba have been 
sent to work “on the Government shambas,” under, we presume, the clause 
of Article 4, allowing the corvée or forced labour. We should like to know 
whether these men are paid proper wages or whether they are Government 
Slaves. | 

After this we are not surprised to learn from the same article in the 
Friend that only twenty-five Slaves had claimed their freedom during the 
first four or five weeks after the Edict had been issued. 

Mr. Fox's next statement :— 

“ That the Anti-Slavery provisions are applicable alike to male and female Slaves, 
except that those women who are legal concubines in accordance with Moslem law 


are not entitled to claim their freedom unless cases of cruelty can be proved against 
their masters,” 

is even more difficult to reconcile with the clauses of the Decree than the 
one on which we have just commented. 

Article 5 runs as follows :— 

“Concubines shall be regarded as inmates of the harem in the same sense as 
wives, and shall remain in their present relations unless they should demand their 
dissolution on the ground of cruelty, in which case the District Court shall grant it, if 
the alleged cruelty has been proved to its satisfaction. A concubine, not having 
borne children, may be redeemed with the sanction of the Court.” 
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Under the terms of this Article we have no hesitation in saying that 
nearly all Slave women in the two islands, excepting the legal wives recog- 
nised by Mohammedan law, can be termed concubines. These unfortunate 
‘creatures are to be regarded as inmates of the harem in the same sense as 
wives, and are thus debarred from ever becoming free unless they can prove 
‘some extraordinary act of cruelty, and even then their freedom is not declared 
by the clause. In this view we are supported by no less an authority than 
Bishop Tucker, and by a high naval authority whose letter appears in 
another column, and other experienced past officials of the British Govern- 
ment in India and Africa. 

We would gladly welcome Mr. Fox's announcement that the abolition of 
the status of Slavery will be declared in the near future on the ten mile 
mainland strip, nominally under the SuLTAN oF ZANzIBAR, but actually and 
very completely under the rule of Great Britain and administered by British 
officials, if only we could be assured that the authority from which it was 
derived was undeniable. It is in this strip that the British Commissioner 
is empowered to employ Government soldiers, or askarizs, to capture run- 
away Slaves and deliver them up to their owners. 

In our Parliamentary intelligence on another page, it will be seen that 
Mr. Curzon’s latest pronouncement at the end of May last was that abolition 
on the mainland was for the present impossible, and this official statement 
scarcely bears out Mr. Fox’s optimistic views. 

We are very glad to see that Mr. Fox considers that the railway will 
have a beneficial effect upon the development of the interior of the Continent 
in the near future. 


Zo the Editor of the “ Times.” 


Sir,—I am very loth, at the present season, to ask for even a very small 
space in the columns of the Zzmes, but in the article in to-day’s issue 
describing the interview between Mr. F. W. Fox and a representative of 
REvUTER’s Agency, there are one or two points that require some explanation. 

Mr. Fox speaks of the Arabs being advised to make new agreements with 
their Slaves, which is surely a misnomer, for if the status of Slavery is 
abolished they are no longer Slaves, and up to the present time they have 
never had any agreement with their masters except that of force majeure. 
As described by Mr. Fox, the gratuitous labour savours very strongly of a 
continuance of Slavery. The question to be answered is, Are the Slaves free 
or are they not, and can their former masters under the “‘ new agreement ”’ 
flog them as before, at their own sweet will ? 

Mr. Fox states that “the Anti-Slavery provisions are applicable alike to 
male and female Slaves.” But with one very important exception—viz., that 
those women who are legal concubines, in accordance with Moslem law, are not 
entitled to claim their freedom unless cruelty can be proved. Bishop TUCKER 
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informs me that this will embrace the whole of the female population in the 
islands, excepting the four legal wives allowed to each man by Mohammedan 
law. There is no limit under that law, or rather custom, to the number of 
concubines, and nothing to prevent an Arab claiming any woman and thus 
holding her in a state of Slavery. 

With regard to the statement that it is ‘intended to abolish, in the near 
future, the legal status of Slavery in the ten-mile strip of country along the 
coast of the mainland near Mombasa,” it would be interesting to know on 
what authority this statement is announced, because I find that in the House 
of Commons, on May 28th, Mr. Curzon, replying to Sir C. W. DILkE, said : 

“The hon. member is no doubt aware that the abolition of the legal status 
of Slavery is confined to the insular dominions of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 
It would not, at present, be possible to carry into effect such a measure on the 
mainland.” (Vide HANSARD.) 

It is to be noted, however, that no reason is given why such a step is not 
possible. As I have received a letter stating that it was said in Zanzibar that 
Mr. ALLEN himself would have to take a back seat to the SuLTan, as the 
views of the latter were so strongly Anti-Slavery, I confess that I should like 
to see some more tangible proof that Slavery has been really abolished in 
the SuLTaAn’s dominions. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
Secretary. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broap Strexrt, E.C., une 16th. 








Hbolishment of Slavery. 


Not Tren Per CEntT. oF THE NEGROES WILL LEAVE THEIR MASTERS. 


Unires States Consut Mouun, at Zanzibar, has informed the State Department that 
the SuLTAN, HAMAUD BIN MAHOMED BIN SalIp, on April 7th last, issued a proclamation 
abolishing the legal status of Slavery in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. The 
Consul says : 


“It was thought by many persons that the effect of freeing the Slaves would be 
to throw many thousand negroes on their own resources, and that great sufferings 
and privations would ensue for three or four years, but from what I can see, not one 
person will suffer in the slightest degree. In my opinion, not ten per cent. of the 
present generation of Slaves will leave their masters, and to outward appearances the 
condition of the negro is the same as before emancipation. The Arabs received 
the news with submission. The town was absolutely quiet, although sailors and 
marines were prepared to land from the British men-of-war in the harbour.”— 
Washington Post, May 28th. 
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Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


Since the beginning of April twenty-five Slaves have claimed the benefit of the 
Decree for the abolition of the legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar. Of their owners, 
twenty-one have received compensation and four have been refused it. The average 
‘compensation money has been £4 a head per Slave. Thirty-three Slaves have left for 
Arabia, refusing papers of freedom offered them by General MatHEews. Fifteen run- 
aways have been given work at Dunga and twenty at Tunduaua (Pemba), on the 
Government skambas. Many Arabs have listened to the advice of the Walis to make 
‘contracts with their Slaves on the half-and-half principle, and this keeps them from 
running away. Not many town Slaves have asked for freedom as yet. The change 
is working very slowly, the chief effect so far being to make masters more careful and 
indulgent for fear of losing their people.—Zhe Friend, June 18th. 

We reprint the above paragraph from Zhe Friend of the 18th June, but 
as no authority is given for the statements contained therein, we cannot tell 
how far they may be accurate. Surely there must be some error, however, 
in the statement that out of the twenty-five Slaves who have claimed their 
freedom, compensation has been awarded to masters in twenty-one cases— 
(z.e., admitting in effect, that in eighty-four per cent. of cases the Slaves were 
lawfully held). If this be so, and the same proportion be maintained, then 
in only sixteen per cent. of cases has there been any illegal importation !— 
which is manifestly absurd. With compensation grants averaging £4 per 
head, no less a sum than £840,000 would be required to compensate the 
masters for the 250,000 and upwards at which the best authorities estimate 
the number of Slaves, a sum which it would be hopeless to expect the Zanzibar 
Government to pay. 

Then, again, we should like to learn something more with regard to the 
thirty-three Slaves who are reported to have left for Arabia, refusing papers 
of freedom offered them by General MatHEws! To what part of Arabia have 
they gone? and in whose company? and on what authority is the statement 
made that these men preferred Slavery to freedom ? 











Zanzibar and Pemba. 


Tue following minute, criticising the Decree of 6th April last issued by the 
SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, was passed by the Committee of the BRITISH AND 
ForeicN AntTiI-SLavERY SocieTy on June 4th, and forwarded to Lorp 
SALISBURY :— 


Resolved :— 


“That the CoMMITTEE OF THE BRriTISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society would thank Her Majesty’s Government and the SULTAN OF 
ZaNzi1BAR, for having taken a further and important step towards carrying 
out the abolition of the legal status of Slavery in the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, by the issue of the Decree of 6th April last. 
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“But inasmuch as this Decree contains clauses which are inconsistent 
with a state of complete abolition, they feel bound to enter a protest against 
the following provisions :— 

(a) “‘ The provision that concubines ‘shall remain in their present 
relations,’ except where cruelty can be proved; a provision which 
appears likely to have the effect of retaining in virtual Slavery the 
greater portion of the female population. 

(5) ‘The provisions for compensating the former Slave-holders.. 
The Committee are convinced that no just claim for such compensa-. 
tion can be substantiated ; and they would repudiate as entirely devoid 
of foundation the suggestion that the Decree of 1st August, 1890,. 
contained any guarantee against further measures for the suppression 
of Slavery. This provision creates a precedent which will tend to 
retard and to increase the difficulties of emancipation on the mainland. 

(c) “The provision for committing to native Courts all crime 
and disputes arising under the Decree. These Courts cannot be 
expected to be unbiassed in their decisions with regard to compensa- 
tion, which may render necessary, as indicated in the Margulis oF 
SauisBurY’s Despatch of roth February last, the grant of pecuniary 
assistance by Her Majesty’s Government in order to make good any 
deficit in the Zanzibar revenues occasioned thereby. The Committee: 
consider that in all cases such decisions should be sanctioned or revised. 
by Europeans.” 

CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
Secretary. 


FURTHER MINUTE. 


To THE RicgHT HoNouRABLE THE Marguis oF SALIsBurY, K.G., ETC., 
Her Mayjesty’s PrincipAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS.. 


My Lorp,—I am directed by the Committee of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOcIETY to express their deep regret that Slavery is still 
suffered to exist throughout the territories on the mainland of Africa, 
forming part of the Sultanate of Zanzibar, although these territories have for 
some years been, and still are, administered by officials of the British Gov- 
ernment. They would urge upon Her Majesty’s Government the issue of a 
proclamation abolishing the status of Slavery throughout these territories, on 
lines similar to that recently issued by the Royal Niger Company, and free 
from the objectionable features of the recent Zanzibar proclamation. 

The Committee would emphatically protest against the recognition of 
Slavery by the British Administrator at Mombasa, who appears, from papers 
laid before them, to have demanded fugitive Slaves from resident mission-. 
aries, with a view to handing them over to their owners. They regret that 
the Government should have once more acquiesced in this retrograde policy, 
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by recently authorising the Administrator to use his discretion in each case 
as it arose. Such recognition of Slavery under the British flag, is contrary 
to the spirit of the Brussels Act, and the anti-Slavery views held by the 
whole of the English-speaking race, and is in contravention of the Decree of 
the SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR (1876), which interdicted all Slave traffic by land and 
ordered the confiscation of all caravans arriving at the coast. 

The Committee, therefore, trust that no time will be lost in issuing a 
decree that shall abolish the status of Slavery throughout the whole of the 
Sultanate of Zanzibar, both on the Mainland and in the Islands. 

I have the honour to be your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
Secretary. 
Fune 23rd, 1897. 








Parliamentary. 


House oF Commons, 21st May. 
SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


Sir C. Ditxe asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether it 
was intended that the present arrangements as to Slavery, and as to fugitive 
Slaves, should continue on the Zanzibar Coast under the control of Her 
Majesty’s Government after the abolition of Slavery in the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. 


Mr. Curzon : Under the existing arrangements on the mainland coast of 
the Protectorate, any Slaves can gain their freedom by crossing the ten mile 
border into the interior. For this, and for other reasons, which the limits of 
an answer do not provide an adequate opportunity for stating, it is not 
proposed to alter the arrangements on the coast. 


Sir J. Kennaway asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether, 
in view of the fact that all the signatories to the Brussels Act are under 
obligation to give a certificate of freedom to all Slaves entering their 
territories which came under that agreement, instructions in accordance 
therewith had been given to Her Majesty’s agents in the British East African 
Protectorate. 


Mr. Curzon: My hon. friend is, I think, not quite correct in his inter- 
pretation of the Brussels Act. There is nothing in that Act compelling its 
Signatories to give letters of freedom to all Slaves entering their territories. 
The letters are to be given to all Slaves liberated under the conditions laid 
down by the Act. Instructions to look to this Act for guidance have been 
given to Her Majesty’s Agents in East Africa. 
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House oF Commons, 28¢h May. 
ZANZIBAR. 


Mr. JosepH A. Pease (Northumberland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether under the decree issued. 
by the SuLtTan oF ZaNzIBAR on 6th April last, British officers have been 
appointed to watch the cases and to prevent injustice, in accordance with the 
instructions sent to Mr. HarpinGE on roth February by Lord Satispury, in 
each of the district courts on the Islands of Pemba and Zanzibar ; and, if so, 
whether such officers are carrying out this work ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR Foreign ArFairs (Mr. G. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport): In accordance with the recommendation of Her 
Majesty’s Government, Mr. HarDIncE proposed that Mr. Last, who has had 
large experience in the interior of the island of Zanzibar, and Mr. FaR.Er, 
late of the Universities Mission, should be appointed for Zanzibar and Pemba 
respectively ; and they are believed to be now engaged upon these duties. 

Sir Joun Kennaway (Devon, Honiton) : I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s representatives in the 
Coast strip of the British East Africa Protectorate have been in the habit of 
issuing formal documents giving to the bearers permission to proceed to given 
places to search for Slaves, on which permits they have levied a fee; and, 
whether runaway Slaves fetched by soldiers in British employ, as wanted by 
the Commissioner, with letters signed by the Commissioner, have after their 
surrender been taken before British Courts for proof of ownership, and, after 
proof, handed over to their masters? 

Sir Cuartes Diikez : I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he is acquainted with the manner in which Her Majesty’s 
Representatives administering the Coast strip of the British East Africa Pro- 
tectorate over a length of 200 miles have hitherto exercised the discretion 
vested in them to claim or not to claim fugitive Slaves ; whether British 
subjects have been compelled to surrender fugitive Slaves by the British auth- 
orities, and have in fact surrendered great numbers of such Slaves; and 
whether the recent direction to Her Majesty’s Representatives to conform to: 
the terms of the Brussels Act will prevent such practices in future ? 

Mr. Curzon: Under the system which till lately prevailed in the main- 
land dominions of the SULTAN oF ZANzrBAR, legally held Slaves who had. run 
away without justification or excuse were restored to their owners. More 
recently the British Administrator had received instructions to exercise his. 
discretion in each case as it occurs. The honourable Member is no doubt 
aware that the abolition of the legal status of Slavery is confined to the insular 
dominions of the SULTAN OF ZANzIBAR. It would not at present be possible to 
carry into effect such a measure on the mainland. Her Majesty’s Repre-. 
sentatives have instructions to conform to the provisions of the Brussels Act ; 
but as I pointed out the other day, they do not apply to the majority of the 
cases to which allusion appears to be made in the two questions. 
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House oF Commons, 37d Fune. 
BriTIsH East AFRICA. 


Mr. JosepH A. Pease: I beg to ask the Attorney General whether the 
British Administrator on the mainland strip of the British East African 
Protectorate acts legally when he, in accordance with the discretionary 
powers recently given him by Her Majesty’s Government, restores to their 
previous masters Slaves who have run away to these British administered 
dominions ? 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL: The statement of facts in the hon. member’s 
question is not sufficient to enable me to express an opinion, but if he will 
communicate with me I will go into the matter. 


Mr. J. A. Pease (Northumberland, Tyneside): On account of the Bill 
which was about to be considered, he did not propose to detain the House 
more than a minute or so, but he felt bound totake this opportunity of pro- 
testing against the policy of the Government with regard to the continuance 
of Slavery over the area in East Africa over which they had direct control. 
Last week the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs stated that our 
Administrator at Mombasa had received instructions to exercise his discretion 
as to whether or not Slaves should be given up when demanded. Such 
action by the British Administrator he believed was absolutely illegal. The 
late Attorney General, two years ago, stated that any British subject who 
should receive, detain, or give up a Slave was guilty of an unlawful act. 
Thus the Government was actually encouraging a system of Slavery, which 
was in itself admittedly illegal. He held in his hand several demands for 
fugitive Slaves to be given up made by our Administrator in East Africa to 
the Church Missionary Society, but he would only trouble the House with 
one extract from the Administrator in which, last November 27th, from 
Mombasa, a letter was sent asking for a female Slave to be given up, with 
a view to her being handed over to her previous owner. 























Copy.] Memorandum. 
Police Dept. 27th Novr., 1896. 
From To 
British East Africa Protectorate, The Rev. E. G. Smith, 
Mombasa. Rabai. 
Sir, 


Would you be so kind as to give the bearer any assistance 
you can in finding a woman named “ Khatima” (Slave). 
She is a runaway from “Lamu,” and is wanted by the 


Commissioner. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 


R. M. Ewart, 
Supdt, in charge of M’basa Police. 
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He protested—and he believed the country as a whole would agree in the 
protest—against the continuance of such a system. At any rate, he and 
those who acted with him, on both sides of the House, would continue to 
raise their voices against a system of Slavery, so long as it flourished under 
the British flag. 


House or Commons, 1842 Fune. 
SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


Mr. Bay.ety asked the Attorney-General if his attention had been called 
to the fact that on the mainland in the British Protectorate of Zanzibar 
British subjects were administrating the law which acknowledged the legal 
status of Slavery ; whether there were Orders in Council applying to the 
mainland opposite Zanzibar the claims of the Indian Act against Slavery ; 
and whether it was lawful for a British subject to detain a Slave against his 
will in territories under British administration ? 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL: My attention has not been called to the facts 
stated in the first paragraph of the hon. member’s question, but I believe that 
it is the fact that on the mainland dominions of the SutTaNn oF ZANZIBAR 
officers of the British Protectorate superintend the administration of the 
native law as affecting his subjects. There are no Orders in Council applying 
to them when acting in this capacity. The answer to the third paragraph is 
in the negative ; but I am not aware that any case of the kind has arisen. 


House oF Commons, June 24th. 
SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


On the vote to complete the sum of £438,212 for the expenses of Her Majesty’s 
Embassies and missions abroad, of the Consular establishments abroad, and other 
expenditure chargeable on the Consular Vote, 

Sir C. Dirks (Gloucester, Forest of Dean) drew attention to the conduct of the 
_ Consul-General in Zanzibar in relation to the abolition of Slavery, and the treatment 
of fugitive Slaves in that territory. He reminded the Committee that early in the 
session, in moving for a further conference upon the affairs of Africa, following the 
Berlin and Brussels Conferences, he alluded to this subject. But since then details of 
the working of the policy pursued had been furnished by those thoroughly acquainted 
with it. In a despatch alluding to the treatment which would have to be extended to 
runaway Slaves, and in the edict issued by Mr. HarpINGE in Zanzibar, there were 
provisions for dealing with vagrancy, from which it appeared that Slavery would be 
re-introduced. With regard to the coast strip, 250 miles long, extending from 
Mombasa south-west opposite to Zanzibar, the late Attorney-General expressed an 
opinion, to which he still adhered, that the institution of Slavery was absolutely 
illegal, and that there were Orders in Council which made it illegal, with an illegality 
which transcended that under the common law. The present Attorney-General had 
also expressed the opinion that it was illegal to detain Slaves against their will in the 
coast strip. Bishop Tucker had supplied the actual documents which had been used 
in the restoration of fugitive Slaves, and these, signed by the Commissioner, gave the 
bearer permission to search for runaway Slaves. Bishop Tucker informed us that 
scores of Slaves had been surrendered under the orders of the Commissioner up to 
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December last, but since then the practice had ceased. But he himself could not 
conceive that the Foreign Office should allow fugitive Slaves to be handed over in 
direct defiance of British law, and the special engagements undertaken by the Powers 
under the Brussels Act. Seven Slaves at a time would be fetched by British soldiers, 
and, if their ownership was proved in the Courts, they were handed over. The 
Courts in the coast strip were British Courts, giving their decrees in the 
name of the QuEEN, not of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, and yet these Courts 
tried fugitive Slaves, and handed them over to their owner. No stipulation 
was made that they should not be cruelly punished, and he was afraid they received 
the same treatment as in Pemba, where they had been flogged or starved to death. 
As Bishop Tucker said, Slavery seemed to “die hard” in British East Africa. 
This vote contained all the Foreign Office Protectorates except two, and he pointed 
out that the expenditure and the work were constantly increasing. Everyone who 
knew them had a high opinion of the ability of the Foreign Office servants, but they 
were better fitted to carry out diplomatic rather than administrative duties, and he 
thought these Protectorates should be administered by the Colonial Office. There 
was another matter of which he wished to speak. In this vote they had to deal with 
the salary of Lord Cromer and our Officials in Egypt. Lord Cromer had lately 
sent two gentlemen to report upon the province of Dongola; at the time of the Sudan 
Expedition very enthusiastic language was used in that House with regard to the 
value of that province, but from these reports it appeared that the agricultural 
resources of Dongola were limited, and that little cultivation was ever carried on. 
there. It was stated that the Dervishes had put an end to the cultivation of this strip. 
of territory by abolishing male Slavery. That was an extraordinary fact. The right 
hon. gentleman opposite had spoken the other day of the immense difficulties. 
connected with the abolition of Slavery in such districts, and did not hold out the 
slightest hope to them of its abolition. In the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba the 
abolition of Slavery had been but nominal, and in the coast strip under our direct 
protection there had been a continuation of plantation Slavery. The measures which 
were taken with regard to the surrender of fugitive Slaves were worse than the 
previous state of things which had existed. He could not but think that it was 
somewhat discreditable, after the debates which they remembered in a recent 
Parliament, when the removal of the stigma of Slavery from the British name was 
urged, that they should have a state of things in which the Slavery of all the women 
was retained and the Slavery of the men was not really abolished, and that an 
absolute refusal should be given to the proposal to abolish Slavery in the coast strip. 
Constant complaints had been made that the Foreign Office was not as well served as 
it might be in regard to its Consuls. He believed that great numbers of the Consuls 
performed their duties most admirably, but that where there were deficiences it was 
due to men with an insufficient knowledge of commerce or foreign tongues being put 
into important Consulates. He believed the cure for this might be found in making 
the Foreign Office more of a close service, and appointing men of merit to the larger 
from the smaller posts in a larger degree than had hitherto been done. 

Mr. ParKER SmITH (Lanark, Partick) said he could not be accused of having pressed 
this question of the existence of Slavery in Zanzibar less upon the present Government, 
which he supported, than upon the late Government. (Hear, hear.) Sir ARTHUR 
HarRDINGE, the British Consul-General and Commissioner at Zanzibar—a valuable 
public servant, who well deserved the honour he had just received from Her Majesty 
—took an extremely strong view in his Dispatches against the abolition of Slavery. 
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The Government had overruled Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE’S views, and had decided, in 
accordance with its pledges to the House, that Slavery should be abolished. He had 
no doubt that Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE would loyally carry out the policy which had 
been decided on by the Government; but it was a question deserving of con- 
sideration whether a man who held such views should have the duty of carrying 
out that policy. 

Captain BrETHELL (York, E.R., Holderness) said it was a question whether the 
‘Government would not be well advised in deciding to bring the Protectorate of 
Zanzibar, not only really, but nominally under the Foreign Office. If that were done 
—as it might have been done under the late Government—the legal status of Slavery 
in the Protectorate could be easily abolished. He had no doubt that if the Foreign 
‘Office put their heart into the matter they would be able to remove the difficulties 
that stood in the way of realising the object which they all desired. The existence of 
the legal status of Slavery in territory actually administered by this country was 
a scandal that ought to be removed as soon as possible, and the question would be 
raised again and again in the House until the Foreign Office decided that the reform 
should be carried out. With reference to the Nyassa Protectorate, the reports published 
from that country were very old. The last report was two and a half years old, and 
he could not see why reports of a more recent time should not be furnished. 

Mr. J. A. Pease (Northumberland, Tyneside) said he held in his hand the 
actual documents sent by the representative of the Government at Mombasa to 
missionaries demanding the delivery up to him of fugitive Slaves. One 
memorandum was :— 

“The bearer, Ip1 BIN ABDULLAH Kowso, has permission to 
search for his master’s Slaves, seven in number [here follow the 
names]. If found, he is to bring them down to Mombasa in charge 
of Askari from Rabai, and will have to prove ownership before the 
Court here.” 

Another ran :— 

“Will you please give the bearer, an Arab, SHER AHMED, three 
Askaries, who will have to bring from Riba any Slaves this man may 
claim. The Slaves must then be brought here by the Askaries, and 
the Arab must prove his ownership.” 

A third was :— 

“The bearer, ALI BIN MAHOMED, has permission to proceed to 
Rabia to search for his Slaves. If found, they must be brought 
to this office.” 

-Another of the documents, dated November 27th last, ran :— 

“S1r,—Would you be so good as to give the bearer any assistance 
you can in finding a woman named Kuatima (Slave). She is a run- 
away from Lamu, and is wanted by the Commissioner.” 

Shortly before the Whitsuntide recess, the Under-Secretary said in the House that 
the Administrator at Mombasa had authority to deal with each case according to 
discretion, so that the Administrator might still be ordering these Slaves to be handed 
‘over to the Slave-owners. There was the authority of the late Attorney-General for 
stating that any Slave held by a British subject, or handed from one to another, was 
a contravention of the law. The Government were not only permitting illegality, 
‘but were encouraging the system of Slavery by this practice, and he learnt from 
-a traveller who had recently returned that one effect was that runaway Slaves were 
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making their way to German instead of to British territory, because the German 
authorities did not cause them to be returned to possibly cruel owners, as was the case. 
within the British Protectorate. Last November a deputation waited on the Under- 
Secretary and represented the necessity of abolishing Slavery not only on the islands 
but on the mainland, and the impression of the deputation was that the Government 
were going to free the Slaves throughout the whole of the Zanzibar Protectorate. 
Wherever Slavery had been abolished the policy had been successful. In Madagascar 
and the Niger territories Slavery had been abolished by a stroke of the pen, and all 
the difficulties anticipated by the Government in abolishing Slavery on the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba had proved unreal. As to the way in which the policy was 
being carried out at Zanzibar, he believed that there had been 25 Slaves liberated, 
and the owners of 21 of them had been compensated. He protested against this 
policy of compensation, which was unnecessary and would make the work of the 
Government more difficult in abolishing Slavery on the mainland. He was informed 
that a number of Slaves were running away from the Zanzibar plantations in order to 
appeal to the Government for their freedom. He hoped that justice would be done 
to these Slaves, who were now being detained. He saw no reason why the Slaves on 
the mainland should not be liberated at once. 


Mr, Curzon said that before dealing with the important question of Slavery in 
Zanzibar he would answer the questions of minor importance which had been 
addressed tohim. . . . Asto the Nyasaland Protectorate, he was aware that the. 
official papers were behindhand, and he would see that they were laid on the table as 
soon as possible. As to the question of Slavery in Zanzibar and. the recent Decrees, 
he must protest against the interpretation which had been put not so much upon the 
conduct as upon the intentions of the Government. The right hon. baronet had 
spoken of a grudging and nominal abolition of Slavery. That was not the intention 
of the Government, and he did not think that it had been the effect of the Decrees. 
He was struck with the fact that there seemed to be on the part of those organisations. 
in the country which had so long interested themselves in this question a sort of set 
purpose to prove that the Government in taking these steps were acting dishonestly,. 
and were trying to render their own policy nugatory in effect. The same spirit 
seemed to lie behind some of the references to Sir A. HARDINGE. Sir A. HARDINGE. 
had argued with strenuous vigour and ability in favour of his own particular views, 
and that had not precluded him from showing the greatest ingenuity and industry in 
carrying out the policy decided upon by the Government. He did not think the hon. 
member, or any one in the Committee, need have the slightest fear that Sir ARTHUR 
HARDINGE would not carry out loyally the instructions the Government had given 
him. They had the best guarantee in his considerable experience in that part of the 
world and his great popularity with the Arabs. The right hon. baronet the member- 
for the Forest of Dean seemed to be haunted by the fear that a few words which. 
appeared in the Decree were to be so interpreted as to involve a practical protection. 
of Slavery in the islands. As a matter of fact, the only powers given to the locak 
authorities in connection with vagrants were powers similar to those possessed by 
English magistrates and British officers in every part of the world in dealing with 
vagrants. As an illustration of the operation of those powers he might mention that 
the only case in which they had so far been applied had been with reference to fifteen 
runaways who, when those Decrees were issued, started off from their plantations 
and were then set to work, receiving a regular wage for what they did, on the Govern- 
ment plantation, and were perfectly content. There was no reason to fear that, by a 
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side wind, under the title of vagrancy or anything else, the Government had the 
slightest desire to interfere with the Decrees, which were ond fide, and which they 
intended to carry out. He hoped hon. gentlemen would not be carried away by 
articles which were written for the most part by gentlemen sitting in London, who 
had to justify their action with certain excellent societies by putting the most odious 
interpretation they could at every point on the action of Her Majesty’s advisers. He 
next turned to the question of fugitive Slaves, on which the right hon. baronet laid so 
much stress, and who drew what he could not help thinking was a rather coloured 
picture of the actual steps that were taken by British officers in that part of the world, 
and which, he argued, were in direct defiance of British law and the Brussels Act. 
From a careful perusal of the opinion of the late Attorney-General, he did not gather 
that that was his impression, and after a long conversation with the present Attorney- 
General the other day, he could say that he was not of opinion that anything was 
done contrary to the law, and he failed to find in the Brussels Act any clause or 
passage that had not been faithfully carried out by their representative there. What 
happened? A Slave ran away from his master, The master appealed to the British 
authority to supply him with a force of police to recover his runaway Slave. The 
police were provided, and the master went to reclaim his Slave. The Slave was 
surrendered, and the master then had to take him back to the Court and prove to the 
satisfaction of the magistrate that he was a runaway Slave. That was the process. 
He could understand any one arguing that they ought to abolish the legal status of 
Slavery altogether. (Opposition cheers.) That was a question which he would deal 
with on its own merits, but, so long as they had decided not to abolish it, and so long 
as it was the law of the land, it was perfectly clear that the law must be carried out. 
It was perfectly clear that the Administrator, while exercising his own discretion in 
the manner which the Government had enjoined him to do, must, at the same time, 
‘carry Out over the subjects of the SuLran the Suttan’s law. When they took over 
the protectorate rather less than two years ago, Mr. HARDINGE, as he then was, acting 
under the instructions of Lord K1MBERLEy, was instructed to tell the people that the 
Jaw of Islam would be maintained. That being so, until the Government changed 
their policy there was no alternative but to take the steps that they now took. The 
thon. member opposite talked about the Slaves running away to German territory for 
fear of being handed over to their masters. This was a very extraordinary thing. 
The right hon. baronet and the advocates of his view always seemed studiously to lose 
‘sight of the fact that any Slave in the ten-miles strip could get his freedom by going 
across that strip. Why should he go into German territory, when, with a two hours’ 
journey, he could gain his freedom ? 

Captain BETHELL.—He cannot come back. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Curzon.—Yes, he can come back. He is free under the Brussels Act. 

Mr. J. A. PEasE.—He is liable to be put down in the ten-miles strip. 

Mr. Curzon said he was not. So long as: he was within the ten-miles strip he 
was liable to be given back to his master—(Opposition cheers)—but once he had 
‘crossed the ten-miles strip he acquired his freedom, and having once been free he 
could not be restored to his master. But, perhaps, after all, the real point of 
issue was not that he should explain or even defend the manner in which the existing 
jaw was carried out, but that he should try to put before the Committee the reasons 
why the policy which had been carried out in the islands had not at the same time 
‘been extended to the mainland. Here he must deprecate the implication in the 
‘speech of the hon. member opposite that there had been a sort of breach of faith on 
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the part of the Government. The hon. member alluded to an interview which he 
and many of his friends were good enough to favour him with last autumn, when he- 
endeavoured to state the views of the Government. At that interview he was never 
asked, and no member of the Government had ever been asked, to abolish the legah 
status of Slavery except in the islands. He believed that no member of this Govern- 
ment, or of the Government which preceded it, had ever given any other pledge than 
to abolish the legal status of Slavery in the islands. He had never heard the 
question of the mainland argued in that House, and it was not until after they had 
taken these steps with regard to the islands that the question of the mainland 
appeared. He thought it would be easy to show that there were the widest differ- 
ences iu the two cases—in the character of the Slavery, in the number of Slaves who 
were legally held, and in the conditions under which freedom could be obtained. In 
the case of the islands, during all the years in which this agitation had lasted, what 
had been the chief gravamen of the charge against the continuance of Slavery? Had 
it not been that the enormous majority of Slaves were illegally held? In the islands, 
as they knew, since 1873 every agricultural Slave who had been imported or had been 
moved from one island to the other by sea was illegally held. In the case of the main- 
land, under the treaties and decrees of successive Sultans, the enormous preponderance 
of the Slaves were legally held. It was quite true that any Slaves brought in by sea 
after 1873 were as illegally held there as in the islands, but any Slaves brought overland 
were legal up to the year 1889, when, under the Decree of the SuLTan, everybody 
-was freed. All Slaves born there were legal up to 1890, and all Slaves born and sold 
on the mainland were legal before 1890, so that there was this great difference between 
the two cases, that, whereas the overwhelming preponderance of Slaves in the 
islands were illegally held, the corresponding majority on the mainland were legally 
held. The Committee would notice how this would aggravate the question of 
compensation at the start. It might be argued that they ought not to give 
compensation. (Opposition cheers.) The reasons for which the Government did so. 
were stated in Lord SaLisBury’s despatch, and it was not necessary for him there to. 
argue the abstract ethical question as to whether the Government should in any 
case recognise the property of one man in the person of another. Suffice it to say 
that the Government felt that there was a definite guarantee given by the SovEREIGN 
OF ZANZIBAR, under British sanction, to certain possessors of legally held Slaves, 
which they could not ignore, and, having decided that in the case of the islands, it 
must be quite clear that they could not turn round and adopt quite a different policy 
on the mainland. He ventured to say that if they were to apply this policy to the 
mainland as well, the question of compensation would assume the most enormous. 
proportions, and would render their decrees a failure. He should like to say another. 
word about the character of the system of Slavery in the two places. In the islands 
the Slavery was agricultural Slavery. That was not the case on the mainland 
There the Slaves worked in the mace or in the cocoa-nut crops, living in the cottages. 
or on the lands of their masters, and receiving a share of the produce in return for: 
their labour. He had not heard of any grievances or hardships connected with the- 
system of Slavery on the mainland, and if there had been they would have been 
brought to their attention. Then there was this final differentiating point in the two 
systems, that whereas in the islands there was no means whatever for a Slave to 
acquire his freedom, because it was impossible for him to escape by sea, there was. 
this vital, cardinal fact, that on the mainland any one of the Slaves could, by crossing- 
this ten-miles strip, acquire his freedom. It did seem to him to be absurd for the 
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right hon. baronet to come there and talk about the Slaves being handed over by 
British officers to cruelty and starvation. No evidence of either cruelty or starvation 
on the mainland had been brought to their attention. He might add that Sir JoHn 
Kirk, who in this matter of Slavery had an authority second to none, and who had 
for many years persistently advised the policy the Government had now carried out in 
regard to the islands, had told him himself that he saw no necessity whatever for taking 
‘similar steps on the mainland, and that if such a proposal were made he would 
strenuously resist it. There was one other consideration. He thought it was worth 
bearing in mind that it was not yet two years since they had taken over the 
Protectorate of Zanzibar. Almost immediately afterwards there was a rather 
formidable outbreak, and it was not until after they had brought over a regiment 
from India, and a considerable expenditure had been incurred, that the rebellion was 
successfully quashed. Whether their policy was right or wrong there were very good 
grounds for it. He believed the matter would ultimately solve itself, but he was 
bound to say that, whilst there were very good reasons for the step the Government 
had taken, he had not had any reason put before him, beyond the abstract ground of 
uniformity, to lead him to believe they ought to have taken a different line. 

Mr. M’Kenna (Monmouthshire, N.) said that it must be generally admitted it 
was unworthy of this country that Parliament should at this time be voting money 
for the purpose of paying officers, one of whose recognised duties was to hand 
fugitive Slaves to the masters from whom they had fled. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE rose to move a reduction of the vote as a protest against the 
policy which had been indicated by the Government in continuing to hand over 
fugitive Slaves who sought shelter among the missionaries in the ten-mile strip of 
territory on the East Coast of Africa and in allowing them to be sent back to their 
previous owners. He maintained that the position assumed by the Under-Secretary 
in defence of the policy ought not to be allowed to continue. They objected to 
Slavery on moral grounds, and there seemed to be a difference among the law officers 
of the Crown with regard to the illegality of Slavery in this strip of territory. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Isle of Wight).—Certainly not. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said that he understood the Under-Secretary to quote the view 
of the Attorney-General in which the hon. and learned gentleman stated that the law 
of the SULTAN operated, that it permitted Slavery to exist, and that fugitive Slaves 
could be handed back. 

Mr. Curzon.—I never said anything of the kind. 

Mr. J. A. Pease said he was speaking in the recollection of the House, and he 
had no desire to misrepresent the right hon. gentleman. He hoped the Attorney- 
General would now explain his own views, but certainly the Under-Secretary had 
stated there was no illegality, and that he had the support of the learned Attorney- 
‘General for that statement. What was the case? A Slave ran away and sought pro- 
tection of the missionaries, the Administrator thereupon sent a letter to demand the 
Slave with a view to his being handed over to his previous master. That course the 
‘Under-Secretary had defended, and reiterated the statement that the Administrator 
had orders to use his discretion in each case as it arose. The Under-Secretary had 
justified mainland Slavery on several grounds, that Slaves were held on the mainland 
legally to a large extent, whereas on the islands they had been illegally detained for 
the most part; such an argument obviously carried no weight. The Under-Secretary 
had quoted Sir Joun Kirk’s views, whose authority all admitted, but he denied that 
Sir Joun Krek held the views indicated. The Under-Secretary then argued that two 
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years had only elapsed during which the Government could have done anything. 
That was however no excuse, for their predecessors, the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, were prepared to grant freedom to Slaves at the time the Government took 
over the control. So actually the Government were not even prepared with all their 
power to do that which a private company would have done towards the abolition of 
Slavery. Lastly, the Under-Secretary used as a justification for the continuance of 
Slavery that there had been an Arab revolt, but as he admitted that had been quashed, 
there could be no longer any force in that argument. The facts were that the Gov- 
ernment had admitted the Slavery in the Protectorate would ultimately solve itself, 
cand that the Government saw no good grounds for extending the Decree of April 6th 
to the mainland. He therefore moved a reduction of £100 in respect of the Agent 
and Consul-General at Zanzibar. 


Sir J. Kennaway (Devon, Honiton) said that ever since he had been in the 
House of Commons he had been looking forward to the abolition of Slavery on this 
coast, and it was more particularly with the view to our being able to effect this that 
the Government were supported in undertaking the great responsibilities on this 
coast. While wishing to give all credit to the Government in avoiding Slave labour 
‘on the Uganda Railway, he yet maintained that this question of making British 
Officers responsible for handing back Slaves was one which the country felt very 
‘strongly. (Cheers.) The country would say that, though Mohammedan law might 
nominally prevail in this territory, yet, considering what we had done for the SULTAN 
and the country, we were responsible, and the people of the country would expect 
the Government at the very earliest moment to put an end to British officers and 
soldiers being employed to give back Slaves to their masters. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Buxton (Tower Hamlets, Poplar) said he was anxious to treat this matter 
apart from all party considerations. He endorsed the appeal of the last speaker in 
the hope that the Government might even now be able to reconsider the subject. 
The Foreign Office had been for some time past, under the late as well as the present 
Government, rather slow in coming to a conclusion with regard to the Slaves in the 
island. After all, we were the responsible and governing authority in this region, 
and it was against all our traditions for many years past that fugitive Slaves should be 
handed back to their masters. Though rose-coloured accounts had been received 
from certain quarters as to these Slaves, in his judgment the evidence of the 
independent Commissioner sent out by the Government was absolutely conclusive 
against the system being allowed further to prevail. 


Mr. BatFrour thought that the hon. gentleman's speech might give a wrong 
impression to the Committee as to the views of the Government on this subject. 
The hon. gentleman appeared to be anxious to obtain a pledge for the purpose of 
reassuring the Committee and to remove the suspicion that the Government were in 


favour of the perpetuation of Slavery on the mainland at the moment we were 
abolishing it in the islands. He need hardly say that this Government, or any other 


Government, representing a majority of the Parliament of this country, was desirous 
to abolish Slavery and all the evils attendant upon it in any part of the world where 
British influence was supreme. 


Mr. Buxton said that the chief point he was anxious to enforce was the question 
of time. What he wanted was a reconsideration of the question to see whether at 
an earlier moment than was to be anticipated from the speech of the Under-Secretary 
the status of Slavery might not be altered. 
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Mr. BaLFour quite accepted the explanation. Those who, like the hon. gentleman 
and other members who had studied the question, were aware of the inherent 
difficulties which must attach to the position of the suzerain power under whose 2gis, 
as it were, the laws, in this case, Mohammedan, were administered. That was the. 
actual position upon the mainland. He was not going to dwell upon the difficulties. 
of the situation, it was quite enough to admit that those difficulties existed, and to 
ignore them would not be to hasten the abolition of Slavery, but to make the cause of 
the abolition of Slavery to be attended by more than the ordinary difficulties which 
necessarily accompany so great a change in the civil status for so large a portion of 
the inhabitants of the country. But the Committee might take it from him that the 
Government are earnestly desirous, at the earliest possible opportunity, to carry out 
on the mainland of the East Coast Protectorate, what they had already carried out, 
or were in process of carrying out, upon the island, It would, indeed, be a mistake 
to suppose that they regarded it as part of the permanent policy of this country, to 
maintain in any district under our control, an institution so alien to our traditions, 
our wishes, and our whole habits of thought, as the institution of Slavery. 

Sir R. Rem (Dumfries Burghs) reminded the leader of the House that whatever 
might be the laws prevailing in Zanzibar, there were many statutes, including those 
relating to Slavery, which were binding personally upon British subjects wherever 
they were. (Hear, hear.) Whether it was in Constantinople or in any corner of the 
globe, wherever a British subject bought a Slave he was committing an offence 
against British law, and would be justly punished for his offence. He begged to 
affirm his opinion that if what he was informed was being done in Zanzibar was true, 
it was contrary to law. When he was Attorney-General he took pains to ascertain 
what the law was, and, in answer to a question, stated that “it was unlawful for any 
British subject to accept, receive, or detain, against his will, any person as a Slave 
within the territories of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR.” The Attorney-General, he was. 
sure, would confirm him in the opinion that such was the law. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—I said so in this House the other day. 

‘Sir R. Rerp went on to say that nevertheless, as he was informed, letters were 
‘directed by the British Commissioner to missionaries who were British subjects— 
“Please give bearer facilities to search for runaway Slaves wanted by the Com- 
missioner.” What was that but “detaining”—for being party to detaining was just 
the same as detaining—“ against his will the person of a Slave?” It was keeping the 
Slave until he could be restored to his master. If that was the case he hoped 
the Under-Secretary would take the opinion of the law officers of the Crown as to 
whether it did not constitute a plain defiance of the laws of this country, which, 
being outside his discretion, he was bound to see carried out. 

Mr. Rosson (South Shields) called attention to the fact that the Under-Secretary 
of State had vcuched the opinion of the Attorney-General as being in favour of the 
retrocession of fugitive Slaves, who were British subjects, to their owners. If the 
Attorney-General had given such an opinion it was well that it should be expounded 
and defended in the House of Commons at once; if not it would be well if the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs would re-consider the position of the Govern- 
ment and, at all events, exonerate the Attorney-General from compliaity: i in what 
would be a breach of English law. (Hear, hear.) 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL suggested that before the hon. and learned member 
talked about complicity in breaches of English law he should take some pains to 
inform himself of the facts, because he had already stated that it was unlawful for a 
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British subject to detain a Slave. If a British subject did, in fact, detain a Slave, it 
mattered not whether in a foreign country or on British territory, that was not in 
accordance with law ; but he must add that, upon the evidence before him, nothing 
‘of the kind had been done. There were many questions which might arise in a 
‘country like Zanzibar. For instance, it was well known that Slaves sometimes ran 
-away because they had been guilty of theft or of something even worse, and in order 
to evade being dealt with for their crime they set up the plea that they were runaway 
Slaves. In his opinion the allegation that British officers had held or detained fugitive 
Slaves as such was not warranted by the facts. It was perfectly plain that British 
Officers, administering the law of the SULTAN, were obliged to do many things which 
would not be in accordance with English ideas, but they would not be justified, under 
cover of that authority, in committing an act which would be contrary to British law. 
{Cheers.) He declined, however, to condemn British officers for that which might, in 
fact, be only the proper enforcement of the criminal law against offenders who 
happened to be runaway Slaves. 


Mr. Leuty (Leeds, E.) urged the Government to make a strong stand in this 
matter and to act in a manner worthy of the noble history of the country in reference 
to Slavery. ; 

Sir C. DitxE said documents and letters from Bishop TucKER made it perfectly 
‘clear that in the permits to allow search for runaway Slaves there was no allegation 
that such Slaves were accused of criminal conduct. In scores of cases Slaves had 
been handed over, and but for the conduct of Bishop TucKER the practice would have 
‘continued. 

Mr. Curzon said the instructions issued by the Government had nothing to do 
with the action of Bishop Tucker. The action of the Government was taken on the 
merits of the case, and the instructions given allowed the Commission certain dis- 
‘cretion. But it was never intended and never understood that the Commission 
should act illegally. 

Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., Holderness) said it would remove any difficulties 
members might have about their votes if his right hon. friend would bring the state 
of the law as expounded by the Attorney-General before the officers administering 
affairs in East Africa. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. BatFour said certainly, if there was any doubt on the subject that doubt 
should be removed. The Committee might take it that the Government would 
certainly not sanction any illegality. The suggestion that they would do so was in 
itself intrinsically absurd, and scarcely needed denial. The Committee might accept 
his complete assurance that it would be made clear to those administering on the 
‘spot that no breach of the law would be permitted. 

Mr. Yoxatt (Nottingham, W.) urged that the Commissioner should be made 
to understand that neither by British or native agency should the return of Slaves be 
allowed from within the ten-mile strip. 

Mr. GEepcE (Walsall) hoped the First Lord would add to his satisfactory state- 
ment an assurance that no Court presided over by an Englishman should enter into 
the question of the right of one man to the possession of another as a Slave. (Hear, 
hear.) 

' Mr. MacNEILL (Donegal, S.) suggested that the vote should be postponed until 
Bishop Tucker, now in England, had had an opportunity of reading the report of 
the discussion. 
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Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Partick) thought the assurances given by the 
Government were perfectly satisfactory. 
The Committee divided— 


For the reduction of the vote... tah jas exe 72 
Against eee eee eee eee eee eee 124 
Majority against eee eee oss ose 52 


House oF Commons, Fune 25th. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 

On the report of the vote as to Embassies and Missions abroad, 

Mr. Curzon said,—May I be permitted to say a word with reference to the 
discussion that took place yesterday afternoon on the question of Slavery in Zanzibar ? 
It may be in the recollection of hon. members that certain documents were pro- 
duced by hon. members on the Opposition side of the House purporting to be 
authorizations issued by the British Administrator at Mombasa with reference to the 
restoration of fugitive Slaves. I should like to say what perhaps I ought to have said 
yesterday, that these documents were entirely new to Her Majesty’s Government. 
We were quite unaware of their existence. We have never seenthem. They were 
supplied to hon. gentlemen opposite, and they were brought before the notice of the 
House. I take this opportunity of saying that, inthe Foreign Office, we shall be: 
very much obliged if hon. members will give us copies or the originals of these 
documents in order that we may examine and discover their real purport. There is. 
also another remark which I wish to make with reference to the assurances given by 
the leader of the House last night—that we are already sending out specific instruc- 
tions to our representative at Mombasa that no proceedings of the kind referred to 
should take place in future. 

Mr. GEDGE (Walsall), said he was very glad to hear the statement of the right 
hon. gentleman. If hon. members had heard it last night it would have prevented 
several from voting in the opposite lobby. 





NVote.—We ask our readers to compare Mr. Curzon’s statement as above,. 
made to the House of Commons on 25th June, with Lord SatisBury’s. 
despatch to the Consul-General at Zanzibar in 1889, which appears to 
authorise the proceedings complained of by the AnTI-SLaveRyY Society 
and its Parliamentary friends. 


Lfrica, To. 1, 1889. 
Lorp SaLIsBurY’s WARNING TO MISSIONARIES NOT TO HARBOUR 
RuNAWAY SLAVES. 
No. 46—Page 33. 
foreign Office to Colonel Evan-Smitu. 


February ist, 1889. 
SIR, 


I am directed by the Marquis or SALIsBurY to acquaint 
vou that his Lordship approves your action in giving to each 
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of the 550 runaway Slaves a printed certificate of permission 
allowing them to continue in the Mission Station until claimed, 
and to instruct you to warn all Mission Societies against 
harbouring runaway Slaves, without making any exception. 
No legal right to do so can be claimed, and where a refuge 
and asylum are granted in extreme cases of peril, and out of 


humanity, it is done at the risk of the person giving the 
shelter. 
I am, etc., 


(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


Note.—The above despatch, together with the correspondence leading up 
to this extraordinary order from Lord Sa.ispury, was printed in full in the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter for September and October, 1889, pages 198-203. 


The manner in which Her Majesty’s Representative in Zanzibar proceeded 
to carry out the extraordinary orders of the head of the Foreign Office, is 
shown by the following extract from his “Circular to Missionaries in British 
Sphere” :— 

CoLonEL EvAn-SMITH’s WARNING TO MISSIONARIES NOT TO HARBOUR 
Runaway SLAVES. 
ZANZIBAR, February 19th, 1889. 
* * * * * 

It is evident to me that this action of Mr. MAcKENzIE has for a time 
disarmed the hostility with which the Arabs, under a sense of unmerited 
wrong, have for some time past regarded all missionary enterprise in the 
neighbourhood of Mombasa, and it now rests with the missionaries them- 
selves to take advantage of the present state of good feeling, and to make 
the Arabs believe that the policy initiated by Mr. MAcKENzIE will be faith- 
fully and loyally carried out by themselves. It is to my mind of so great an 
importance that all just fears should be removed from the minds of the 
Arabs as to their runaway domestic Slaves being received, and welcomed, and 
encouraged by the missionaries of the various denominations, that I have 
thought it advisable to address you on this subject. I would most earnestly 
Tequest your co-operation on the three following points :— 

1. That no Slaves are allowed to remain within the limits or under the 
protection of your mission unless each Slave has either a paper of freedom 
or a paper of permission to reside within such limits. 

2. That a careful watch be kept, and that, if possible, no runaway Slave 
be received in the native huts of the mission except in case of severe and 
patent illtreatment. 

3. That in case of any runaway Slave being received within the settle- 
ment, either on account of illtreatment or through his having entered 
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without the knowledge of the mission authorities, he should at once be sent. 
back to the Wali of Mombasa, in order that his case may be inquired into 
in the presence of one of the mission officials, and justice be done. In case 
of apparent injustice, an appeal will always lie to this office. 

I believe that if these measures are carried out loyally and humanely, the 
Arab and Swahili Slave-owners will soon relinquish their present undoubted 
fears as to the bond fides of the missionaries, and that the domestic Slaves. 
themselves will, except in case of real illtreatment, cease to attempt to find 
asylum within the mission stations. 


I have, etc., 
(Signed) E. B. EUAN-SMITH. 


Note.—The Foreign Office, always in the dark about Slavery matters, 
tells us, through the mouth of its official representative in the House of 
Commons (on June 25th last), that the documents produced by Bishop 
TuckER, and read to the House by Mr. Pease on the 3rd of June, “ were 
entirely new to Her Majesty’s Government.” ‘In fact,” said the honourable 
gentleman, ‘‘we were quite unaware of their existence. We have never seen 
them /”” And yet Mr. JosepH A. PEasE said, on the 3rd of June, that he 
held several such documents in his hand, and he read out one of them,. 
which will be found in our Parliamentary report, on another page. We 
should like to know whether Lord Sa.isBury’s despatch of 1889, authorising 
such proceedings, was also unknown at the Foreign Office. In any case, the 
BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, who strongly protested against 
this order at the time, is now glad to learn from so eminent an authority as 
the present Attorney-General, as just stated in the House of Commons, that 
“it is unlawful for a British subject to detain a Slave, whether in a foreign 
country or on British territory,” and it is satisfactory to know that this. 
illegal conduct of British officials will now be stopped, not, indeed, at the 
instance of the Foreign Office, but at the demand of an indignant House of 
Commons. 

Not until Zanzibar is placed under the Colonial Office shall we have any 
faith in a bond-fide abolition of Slavery, and the sooner that takes place the 
better, not only for the honour of England, but for the well-being of Africa. 


—Ebp., Reporter. , 





Parliamentary. 


House. or Commons, June 28th. 


: SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. a 
_Sir C. Dirks : I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs, in 
reference to his statement made on Friday night as to “authorisation issued by the 
British Administrator at Mombasa with reference to the restoration of fugitive Slaves,” 
which “documents,” he said, “were entirely new to Her Majesty’s Goyernment. 
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We were quite unaware of their existence. We have never seen them,” whether 
questions were put to Her Majesty’s Government on May 28th, in which these 
“formal documents,” were described as “habitually issued” by ‘Her Majesty’s re- 
presentatives” “giving to the bearers permissionto . . . . search for Slaves, on 
which permits they have levied a fee” ; whether it was further stated to the Govern- 
ment, on May 28th, that “runaway Slaves, fetched by soldiers in British employ, as 
wanted by the Commissioner, with letters registered by the Commissioner, have been 
taken before British courts for proof of ownership, and after proof, handed over to 
their masters” ; whether it was also stated, on the same day, in a question by myself, 
that “British subjects had been compelled to surrender fugitive Slaves by the British 
authorities, and had, in fact, surrendered great numbers of such Slaves” ? 


Mr. Curzon : The answer to all the statements in the question of the right hon. 
Baronet as to the contents of certain questions that have been put in this House is in 
the affirmative, and the explanation is as follows: The documents to which the right 
hon. Member for Honiton alluded in his question of May 28th, were believed in the 
Foreign Office to relate to the process which I described in my speech of Thursday 
last, and which, as I stated in the House on May 28th, was in operation on the 
mainland until December last, when fresh instructions were sent to the British 
Administrator not to employ force and to exercise his discretion in each case as it 
‘occurred. The Government have never seen the actual documents which were 
before that date in use, and were not at the time that the question of the right hon. 
Baronet appeared upon the paper aware that there was anything in them that might 
be of an illegal character. Since then the documents have been produced and read in 
the House, though I have not yet been furnished with any copies of them ; and the 
Attorney-General, who also has not seen them, has given an opinion that if they 
authorise the detention of Slaves by British subjects, even on foreign territory, that 
is not in accordance with the law. (Hear, hear.) Under these circumstances instruc- 
tions have been sent by telegraph to Her Majesty’s Commissioner at Mombasa 
informing him that a British subject is breaking the law if he takes part in restoring 
to his master or otherwise depriving of his liberty any fugitive Slave, and instructing 
him to conform his conduct to the law thus laid down. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, Tyneside): May I inform the House that I 
am prepared to hand over the documents in the course of the afternoon? 


Mr. Curzon : I am much obliged to the hon. gentleman. 


Sir C. Ditke: Is it not the case that the hon. gentleman who has just made that 
statement asked a question of the Attorney-General, to which the hon. and learned 
gentleman replied that he had not seen the documents, upon which the hon. gentle- 
man produced them? 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir RICHARD WeEBsTER, Isle of Wight): The docu- 
ments have never been shown to me either directly or indirectly. I never knew of 
‘their contents until they were read by the hon. and learned member for Dumfries on 
Thursday night. 

Sir C. Ditxe : I personally informed members of the Government six weeks ago 
that these documents were at their disposal. 
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Correspondence on Debate. 
SLAVERY UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG. 


The Editor of the “ DAILY CHRONICLE.” 


S1R,—Your Parliamentary Representative scarcely does justice to those of us. 
who yesterday, in the House of Commons, endeavoured to show how the institution 
of Slavery was being maintained in that portion of the Zanzibar dominions admin- 
istered by the Foreign Office on the mainland of Africa. 

Your representative, after alluding to the arguments of Mr. CURZON, justifying 
the retrocession of fugitive Slaves, and the policy of the Government in having left 
untouched the institution on the mainland strip, goes on to say :— 


“The House drifted to other subjects, and went on as if no British Minister had 
varied the Jubilee by announcing that Slavery was still legal on British territory.” 


As a matter of fact, we took the very first opportunity we had of marking our 
disapprobation of Mr. CURZON’s speech, and as soon as Mr. DILLON’s motion in 
regard to the Egyptian vote, which had precedence over the vote relating to Zanzibar, 
had been disposed of, we moved, by way of protest, a reduction of the latter vote. 

This motion produced an entire change of front on the part of the Government, 
for whereas Mr. CURZON had previously said— 


“The matter would ultimately solve itself, and that the Government saw no good 
ground for extending to the mainland the decree abolishing Slavery in the islands,” 

Mr. BALFOUR, after the reduction had been moved, said :— 

“The Government are desirous at the earliest possible opportunity to carry out 
on the mainland of the East Coast Protectorate what they had already carried out, or 
were in process of carrying out, upon the island.” 

And, again, whereas Mr. CURZON had previously quoted the view of the Attorney- 
General that it was not “contrary to the law” for British officers to call upon 
missionaries to hand over fugitive Slaves, the Attorney-General himself subsequently 
admitted that— 

“Tf a British subject did in fact, detain a Slave, it mattered not whether ina 
foreign country or on British territory, that was not in accordance with law.” 

It was in fact this very illegality we proved was being done, and Mr. CuRzON 
admitted that the British officers had instructions from the Government to act 
according to their discretion in the matter. By means, therefore, of the subsequent — 
action we took we secured two pledges from the Government, viz., that abolition 
would be extended to the mainland strip, and that no breach of law would be per- 
mitted in future. 

So long as Slavery in the Empire is permitted by any Government, I believe there 
will be found members—I’m glad to say on both sides of the House—willing to mark 
their disapprobation of the system by a similar protest to that we made yesterday. 


I am, yours faithfully, 


JOSEPH A. PEASE. 
44, GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W., Fune 25th. 
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FUGITIVE SLAVES IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
To the Editor of the “ TIMES.” 


SIR,—I notice from your report of the proceedings in the House of Commons last 
night that, in the course of the discussion of the fugitive Slave question, it was. 
apologetically suggested by the Attorney-General that possibly the runaways in 
question had been guilty of some crime or other, and that on that ground the demand 
for surrender had been made. Will you allow me to state with the utmost distinct- 
ness that such a suggestion is absolutely unwarranted by the facts of the case? In 
British East Africa criminals are searched for as criminals, and fugitive Slaves simply 
as runaways—as human property which has made itself scarce. The search warrant 
clearly states that the Slave has run away from his master, who must prove his 
ownership before the Imperial Commissioner or his representative. On proof being 
forthcoming, the detained property is restored. This has been done over and over 
again without any question at all of crime, other than running away, being raised. 

It is satisfactory to learn from no less an authority than the Attorney-General 
himself that such action on the part of British subjects is illegal. It is still more 
satisfactory to be informed by the First Lord of the Treasury that “the Government 
will undertake to make it clear to those administering on the spot that no breach of 
the law will be permitted.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ALFRED R. TUCKER, Bishop E. Eq. Africa. 
SURBITON, June 25th. 


Press Wotices. 


From the “ SPECTATOR.” 


THE Government should assuredly keep a tighter hand over its young men in the. 
Foreign Office. We do not suppose for a moment that Lord SALISBURY, or any other 
member of the Cabinet, wants to reverse our traditional policy in regard to Slavery, 
yet by not frankly and firmly insisting that Slavery shall cease absolutely in Zanzibar, 
and also on the mainland, they are placing the nation in the most ridiculous and. 
humiliating position. On Monday last Mr. Curzon had to admit that the British 
authorities on the mainland had actually been forcing British subjects to give up. 
fugitive Slaves, and to return them to their masters. The Foreign Office and the 
Attorney-General, under the pressure of the questions addressed to them, have- 
apparently discovered such action to be illegal, and they have, therefore, telegraphed 
to Her Majesty’s Commissioner at Mombasa, “ informing him that a British subject is. 
breaking the law if he takes part in restoring to his master, or otherwise depriving of 
his liberty, any fugitive Slave, and instructing him to conform his conduct to the law 
thus laid down.” We do not think that many of our readers will disagree with us 
when we say that the nation is profoundly humiliated by the necessity for the sending 
of such a telegram. That Mr. CURZON should have been forced to send such a. 
telegram to a representative of the QUEEN throws a lurid light upon the protection 
and encouragement that have up till now been given to Slavery on the mainland. 
Surely this incident will convince Lord SaLisBuRY that the Slavery problem in 
Zanzibar is being grossly mismanaged by his subordinates, and that he must now 
insist on a total abolition of the status.—Fuly 3rd. 
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From the “ INDEPENDENT.”’ 


IN regard to Slavery in Zanzibar, the Government has done a right thing but in a 
wrong way. The Prime Minister has sent a dispatch to the Consul-General there 
proposing that three months’ notice of the Decree should be given. If Slavery is sin 
against God, then who is responsible for the continuance of another three months of 
‘the iniquity ? The reply was that immediate action would be better than delay. Even 
on grounds of policy the authorities at Zanzibar are in advance of those at West- 
minster. The precedent is an Indian Act of 1843, by which it was declared that “no 
rights arising out of an alleged property in the person and service of another as a 
Slave shall be enforced by any civil or criminal court or magistrate within the 
territories of the East India Company.” So destroying the power by taking away the 
remedy. Very properly there is to be no half measures under the name of apprentice- 
‘ship, etc., but very improperly the Government have decided that in Zanzibar, as in 
the West Indies, compensation must be paid to the Slave-owner. If that be for Slaves 
held in accordance with the law of Zanzibar, then there is reason to believe it will be 
‘very small. A quarter of a century ago the importation of Slaves to that island was 
made illegal. But what we object to is all dealing with the sin as though it were not 
‘sin, and all attempts to stand in the way of the retribution of offended Divine law. 
‘We have to thank the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY for its service 
in bringing about this grand result. It is doing, without much flourish of trumpets, a 
‘strong work. We hope it will go on and insist on Slavery coming to an end in each 
-of the British protectorates. We must not rest until this great sore of Africa is 
healed. 


BRITISH PROTECTION OF SLAVERY. (DAILY NEWS.) 


Sir CHARLES DILKE raised in the House of Commons Jast night an important 
question, to which attention has frequently been called in our columns. The 
-charge which is brought against the Government is a serious one, and Mr. Curzon 
virtually admitted that it was true. What we have often alleged is that British 
officers had been searching for fugitive Slaves on the strip adjacent to Zanzibar, 
and returning them to their owners when found without any stipulation against their 
“excessive punishment. This, Sir CHaRLES DiLKe declared, was monstrous and 
‘contrary to British law. It surely must be illegal. The strip must be under British 
protection, or British officers would have no right to be there. Every Slave 
who sets foot on British soil becomes by doing so a free man. Such was the 
famous judgment of Lord MANSFIELD in 1772, and it has never been doubted 
‘since. The Government may say that this territory is only within the British 
‘sphere of influence, and that a sphere of influence does not give jurisdiction. 
But that is no possible excuse for the employment of British officers in catching 
runaway Slaves, and it is a national disgrace that they should. be so employed. Sir 
‘CHARLES DiLkeE referred, as well he might, to the attacks made upon the late 
Ministry by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and other members of. the present Cabinet for 
‘not immediately abolishing domestic Slavery in Zanzibar. Lord SaLisBury took 
almost two years to do that, he did it grudgingly, and now he actually assists 
‘to maintain Slavery between a British Protectorate and a British sphere of influence, 
-Mr. Curzon’s reply.to Sir CuarLtes DiILKe was wretchedly weak. He complained 
‘that the “organisations” in this country which objected to Slayery had the 
“*set purpose”’ of proving that the Government were acting dishonestly, Whether 
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they have a set purpose or not, they cannot prove it if it is not the fact. But why 
should they have a set purpose at all? They have nothing to do with any political 
party, and they ask for no more than the abolition of Slavery. Mr. Curzon will 
find, and so will his superiors, that the great organisation against Slavery is the British 
people, who will not tolerate, and who refused to tolerate in 1875, the engagement of 
their servants to catch Slaves. 

Mr. Curzon was graciously pleased to observe that “ he could understand anybody 
arguing that the legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar should be abolished.” We cannot 
understand anybody, even Mr. Curzon, arguing that it should not. ‘“ But so iong,” 
says the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, “as the law existed, it must be enforced, 
and escaped Slaves restored to their masters.” This is almost the identical language 
in which the Government of Mr. DisragE.i defended the Fugitive Slave Circular 
twenty-two years ago. But it did not avail Mr. DisRaAELi then, and it will not avail 
Lord SALisBury now. If escaped Slaves are restored to their masters it is an odious. 
and abominable thing. England may not always be able to prevent it, though the. 
abolition of Slavery was one of the reasons given for the latest Egyptian Campaign. 
But, at all events, no Englishman and no representative of England should have any part 
in such an outrage upon humanity. Mr. Curzon “‘ would say nothing of the ethical) 
part of the case, as to whether one man should possess another.” We venture to 
affirm that such reticence is as unprecedented as it is discreditable in a Member, even 
a subordinate Member, of Her Majesty’s Government. The “ethical part of the 
case,” which means common morality, is a subject upon which the Government’s. 
masters, if not the Government, have made up their minds. If Mr. Curzon does not. 
know the difference between right and wrong his constituents do. It is too late to. 
suggest that the British public should treat Slavery an an open question. That con- 
troversy is closed, anda much greater man than Mr. Curzon would fail to re-open it 
now. Sir Joun KENNAway, a strong Conservative, uttered a vigorous protest against 
Mr. Curzon’s speech. He warned Her Majesty’s Ministers that the surrender of 
fugitive Slaves would not be tolerated by public opinion. Mr. Buxton succeeded in 
drawing a declaration from Mr. Batrour. “ Honourable Members opposite,” re- 
marked the Leader of the House, in his most superior style, ‘‘ were unaware of the 
inherent difficulties which must attach to the position of a Suzerain Power under 
whose egis, as it were, foreign laws, in this case Mohammedan laws, were adminis- 
tered.” Mr. Batrour himself is evidently not aware that the law of domestic Slavery, 
which is a Mohammedan law, has been abolished in the island of Zanzibar, where 
Great Britain is the Suzerain Power under whose aegis this law was administered. Sir 
RoBeERT REID had the happy thought of asking the Attorney-General what the law of 
England was, and received the straightforward answer that no British subject could 
detain a Slave either on British soil or elsewhere. Although Mr. Batrour promised 
that the law as thus expounded should be enforced, the Government only had a 
majority of 52. 

The division and the comparatively narrow majority are due to the distrust of 
the future created by Ministerial shuffling in the past. If Mr. Batrour’s assurance 
had been accepted as a trustworthy indication of policy it would have been sufficient. 
But the acts of, which Sir CHartes DiLKe complained are contrary to express 
promises already, made, and it was necessary to show the Government that the 
opponents of Slavery were in earnest. Sir ARTHUR HarDINGE’s dispatch from 
Zanzibar, dated the 9th of April, is an. amusing and rather cynical document. Sir 
ARTHUR HARDINGE himself does not. much believe in emancipation, considering 
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Slavery to be rooted in the habits of the people. As this is the first time that those 
people who happen to be Slaves have had any choice in the matter, Sir ARTHUR 
HarDINGE’s opinion is perhaps rather in advance of his evidence. He does, however, 
give one case. “ Yesterday, I hear, a certain number of Slave girls” [he means an 
‘uncertain number] “ left their mistresses, declaring they were now free and would do 
no more work, but not getting their usual supper they reconsidered their position, 
and returned this morning to their ordinary avocations.”” Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE 
may be relied upon to “ hear” many good stories even in Zanzibar. But the better 
‘they are the less likely are they to be true. He himself proceeds to point out that 
the conduct of the “ light-hearted and contented town Slave” need not be imitated 
‘by “the rural, or, as your Lordship calls them in your dispatch, the ‘ predial Slaves.’” 
‘To correct the style of the Foreign Secretary must be a rather attractive if somewhat 
perilous amusement for a Consul-General. The SutTan, whose behaviour is highly 
praised by Lord Sarispury as well as by Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, carried out the 
-orders of the British Government with commendable promptitude, and his readiness 
‘shows that, under adequate pressure, he would have done the same thing before. The 
‘SULTAN, if we may rely upon Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, does indeed seem to expect 
that with a little persuasion the Slaves may be induced to remain with their present 
‘masters. Provided that the persuasion deserves its name, there is no harm in that. 
Nobody wants to provoke needless disturbance of household arrangements in 
Zanzibar. It is the shameful prinoiple of servitude which has been assailed, and 
assailed successfully. After last night’s debate and division, runaway Slaves will be 
‘safe enough from the molestation of British officers.—Daily News, 25th June, 1897. 


Mr. Curzon’s SURRENDER. (DA/LY NEWS.) 


Sir CHarLeEs DILkeE will ask the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the House 
of Commons this evening a question about his remarkable statement made just 
before the House rose on Friday night. Mr. Curzon then said that the Foreign 
“Office were not acquainted with the documents to which Sir CHARLES and others 
referred in Thursday’s debate. The written orders for the capture and delivery 
‘of fugitive Slaves come from Bishop TucKER and are undoubtedly genuine. They 
arrived in this country about the middle of May, when Sir CHartes Dike and 
Sir Joun Kennaway told Mr. Curzon about them. He might, if he had wished, 
have seen them, and it is absurd for him now to plead the ignorance of the 
Foreign Office. On the 28th of May questions were put in the House, from which 
the nature and substance of these papers plainly appeared. It is only under strong 
pressure from both sides of the House of Commons that the Government have given 
way, and acknowledged that no British officer or indeed British subject ought 
to assist in any way at the capture of a Slave. Now that the Government have 
surrendered, their surrender is complete. We remarked on Friday that the debate 
would put a stop to the abuse, and now Mr. Curzon distinctly promises that 
instructions shall be sent out to Mombasa against the practice which has so often 
been exposed in our columns. So far so good. But it would not be safe to 
trust any assurance from the Treasury Bench. Mr. Curzon defended on Thursday 
‘what he abandoned on Friday, and his supplementary speech, no doubt inspired 
‘by Lord SaLispury, was made to satisfy the House of Commons. Sir ARTHUR 
HARDINGE believes that Slavery, though it may be a luxury in other places, is 
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a necessity in Zanzibar, where by the express command of the British Government 
the SuLTan has nominally abolished it. There is so much sympathy with the 
“peculiar institution” both in Downing Street and at Mombasa that the utmost 
vigilance will have to be exercised in Parliament.—Daily News, June 28th, 1897. 


From the “ SPECTATOR.” 


A most unsatisfactory debate occurred in the House of Commons on Thursday, about 
the continuance of Slavery in Zanzibar. It was understood that Slavery had been 
abolished in the islands, and so it has in words, but in fact the “ institution” exists as 
firmly as ever; while on the mainland there has been, and apparently will be, no 
attempt to abolish it, Mr. Curzon actually denying that the form of Slavery which 
exists there is a hardship. If it is not, that is to say, if employers do not steal their 
Slaves’ proper wages, and if a Slave can kick his employer on the same terms as a 
free man, where is the resisting force to summary and total enfranchisement? The 
truth is, we imagine, that the Government is greatly moved by the illusory fear of 
social disturbance, which has never followed emancipation anywhere, and that the 
Consul-General, Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, is a devoted advocate of Slavery. Mr.Curzon 
‘says he will obey orders, but if he were promoted or dismissed the service the Slaves 
would be enfranchised.—Zhe Spectator, June 26th. 


‘Tue following London and country papers inserted notices favouring the 
policy of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, in refusing to 
accept the lately issued Decree of the SuLTAN oF ZANZIBAR as a solution of 
the Abolition question in the two islands, whilst they strongly condemn the 
giving back into Slavery those runaway Slaves who have sought the pro- 
tection of missionaries, or other British subjects on the mainland :— 
Yorkshire Daily Post (Leeds), Newcastle Leader (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
Guardian (London), Financial Post (London), Derbyshire Courier (Derby), 
Saturday Review (London), Sheffield Independent (Sheffield), Sunday Times 
d{London), Christian Globe (London), Manchester Guardian (Manchester), 
South Wales Daily News (Cardiff), Glasgow Herald (Glasgow), Westminster 
Gazette (London), Lzverfool Mercury (Liverpool), Pall Mall Gazette 
(London), Dazly Graphic (London), Dazly Chrontcle (London), Liverpool 
Post (Liverpool), Staffordshire Sentinel (Stafford), Dundee Courter (Dundee), 
Christian Commonwealth (London), North British Daily Mail (Glasgow), 
Notungham Datly Express (Nottingham), Leeds Mercury (Leeds), Globe 
(London), Star (London), Hast Anghan Dazly Times (Ipswich), Letcester 
Daily Post (Leicester), Western Mercury (Plymouth), Hastern Daily Press 
(Norwich), Glasgow Evening Times (Glasgow), Yorkshire Herald (York), 
Yorkshire Datly Post (Leeds), Dazly Nation (Dublin), Darlington Echo 
(Darlington), Halifax Courier (Halifax), Hastern Morning News (Kingston- 
on-Hull), Chrestian Million (London), Sunday School Chronicle (London), 
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British Weekly (London), Morning (London), Dazly Mazi (London), Zvening- 
News and Fost (London), Christian World (London), Acho (London), 
Christian (London), Scarborough Fost (Scarborough), Fewtsk World, and 
many others. 

The Zzmes and several other papers inserted the Society’s recent memo- 
rial to the MarRQuEss oF SALISBURY without comment. 








Che SlaveeTrade. 


ZANZIBAR, April 4. 
THERE is a good deal of kidnapping of Slaves by Soori Arabs in Zanzibar and Pemba. 
The British ships are powerless, as the dhows fly the French colours granted here. 
Dhows are also arriving under the Muscat flag. The local Arabs are angry because 
Soor, near Muscat, is in no way French.—Zhe Correspondent of the “ Times.” 


(THe “ Times” CORRESPONDENT.) 
ZANZIBAR, May 9. 
Soori dhows are still kidnapping Slaves in Pemba for local Arabs, and the 
authorities, who are on the alert, have seized two dhows. Another, caught by the 


gunboat Sparrow, was condemned by the Consular Court yesterday. Others have: 
escaped under the French flag. 








Fibolition of the Status of Slavery in Wigeria. 


THE following important Decree, issued by Sir GzEorcEe TAUBMAN GOLDIE, 
founder and Governor of the Royat NicER Company, will be read with the 
greatest pleasure, and we would ask our readers to compare this short, sharp. 
Decree with the confused and almost unintelligible edict issued in the name 
of the SuLTAN oF ZANzIBAR, on 7th April last. The Society has forwarded. 
a congratulatory letter to the Governor, which will be found below. 





(From the ‘‘ NIGER GAZETTE,”) 


Hdministrative Decree. 


WHEREAS a Resolution of the Council of the Royal Niger Company, 
Chartered and Limited, dated the Twenty-seventh day of October, One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Ninety-six, authorises me to act in all respects. 
on their behalf during my visit to the Niger Territories, and that all acts done 
by me in respect of the Government of the Niger Territories and the affairs 
of the Company during that visit shall be taken to be done by the Council. 
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I HEREBY DECREE on behalf of the Council as follows :-— 


1. On and after the Nineteenth day of June, One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Ninety-seven, the legal status of Slavery shall stand 
abolished throughout the portion of the possession of HER GRAcIous 
MajESTY THE QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND and EMPRESS OF 
Inp14, which is known as the Niger Territories. 


2. The Supreme Court of the Niger Territories is charged with the 
interpretation of this Decree by decisions given from time to time. 


Given under my hand, this Sixth day of March, 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Ninety-seven, 


GEORGE TAUBMAN GOLDIE, 


Governor. 
AsaBA, NIGER TERRITORIES. 


March 6th, 1897. 


Fune, 1897. 
To Sir GeorGE TausMaNn Go pik, K.C.M.G., 
GOVERNOR OF THE NIGER TERRITORIES. 


Dear Sir,—I am directed by the Committee of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY to express to you the great pleasure with which they 
heard of the decided step you had taken by declaring the abolition of the 
status of Slavery throughout the territories of the Royal Niger Company. 

The admirably terse and pronounced Decree of March 6th, 1897, could 
not be misunderstood nor misconstrued by anyone, and the Committee. 
heartily commend the wording of this document, as an example of brevity 
and force, in all cases where the abolition of Slavery has to be carried out,. 
either in British Protectorates or in the territories of Chartered Companies. 

On the 19th day of June last this Decree was to come into force, and the 
Committee will watch with interest the carrying out of the beneficent 
measures inaugurated by you for the freedom of all Slaves throughout the 
vast territories of the Royal Niger Company. 

I have the greatest happiness in being the instrument for conveying to. 
you the warm congratulations of the British AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, not only upon your safe return from the arduous and dangerous 
campaign which you so ably conducted, but also upon the great service 
rendered to humanity by the promptitude of your action, in setting free. 
the enslaved populations of the regions under your command. 


I have the honour to be, Dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, 


Secretary. 
55s, New Broap STREET, Lonpon. 
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Morocco. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Pall Mall Gazette, writing from Morocco City, 
under date May 28th, says :— 


A THRIVING TRADE IN SLAVES. 


The only branch of business that thrives in these days of depression is the 
Slave-trade. This afternoon in the market, though not a full day, I saw twenty-two 
human beings for sale ; some fresh importations, some sold on account of the famine, 
mothers advertised with or without their children, white girls for the harems, and 
black girls for cooks. Prices are low, however, two small boys fetching £5 and 
45 10s. ; a full-grown white girl, £24; black girls, of twelve or fifteen, £9 to £10; a 
stalwart negro, £14. A leading dealer showed me the other day a girl he had just 
bought for £13, and hoped to dispose of for £25, after a course of training under a 
fancy cook, for whom he was asking £33 10s. A beauty, he said, would fetch just 
now from £130 to £160. He gets most of his supplies from the Soudan, by way of 
Soos ; but whenever the army is there, as at present, a number of white girls are 
caught and enslaved. The details of the sale I will not describe. 


To the Editor of the “Patt Mati GazetTe.”’ 


S1rR,—Having been in Marrakesh (Morocco City), a few weeks before your corre- 
spondent whose able letters have recently appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, may I 
ask permission to make a few remarks on them ? 

The letter in your issue of the 26th May refers to the great distress prevailing in 
‘the south of Morocco, owing to “rebellion, locusts, and famine.” These facts are 
undoubtedly true, and I should like to mention one or two instances in confirmation 
-of what your correspondent says as to the oppression which has to be endured by the 
‘inhabitants at the hands of the Moorish authorities. The Kaid of one village where 
the crops were ruined by the drought and locusts, told me that he had corn buried in 
pits, but that he was afraid to open them for fear of the Governor of the district 
finding them out and seizing the corn. His people were digging roots for food along- 
side our road. Again, one of the leading merchants of Marrakesh remarked to me 
‘that the country was going te ruin and that there was no hope. There was nothing 
‘but oppression and extortion by the Government, and the people would be glad to 
‘come under any European Government. The next letter in the Pa// Mall Gazette of 
the oth June refers to the trade of Morocco and the Slave-trade. 

As regards the former, it seems a great pity that the trade in cheap spirits has 
got a footing in that country. I have seen it in recent years in several inland towns. 
The Moorish authorities have no power by treaty to prevent its importation, and there 
is every probability of increased quantities being brought in. It is, of course, contrary 
to the Mohammedan religion to drink alcohol, and the Moors can be severely 
punished when caught; but there is no doubt they are learning to like it, and they 
will suffer for it in the same way as the natives of West Africa, further south, have 
done. Your correspondent says that the only branch of business that flourishes in 
Morocco is the Slave-trade. I do not think that this abominable traffic is flourishing 
‘quite so extensively as it used to. When I visited the same Slave market in 1894 
there were about thirty-five women and children being sold, and a great many buyers 
were present. This year I noticed that there were fewer Slaves on sale and a much 
smaller number of buyers. White girls are referred to by your correspondent as 
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having been caught and sold in Soos lately. I presume they would be women 
belonging to the rebel tribes whom the SULTAN has been fighting against in that 
district, as, in the same way, women belonging to the Rahamna were brought into 
Marrakesh and sold for as low as 3 dols. and 4 dols. each, when that tribe was in 
revolt not many months ago. It seems strange that not a step has been taken by the- 
European Powers to act in concert and use their influence with the SULTAN to put a 
stop to the Slave-trading that goes on in his dominions. 

Turkey was a party to the Anti-Slavery Congress at Brussels in 1890, and not 
only is the Slave-trade prohibited, but it is understood that there are homes for freed 
women Slaves in different parts of the Turkish Empire. I believe, in the same way, 
that the Moorish Government would yield to joint representations by the Powers of 
Europe, and also become a party to the Brussels Act. Failing this, the other 
alternative is that the country should be taken over by a foreign Power. The Moors 
themselves, more particularly in the south perhaps, appear to be willing for such a 
change at the present time, and I agree with your correspondent in his letter of the 
16th inst., from what I have noticed in journeys in recent years, that France, of all the 
European nations, appears to have most political influence in Morocco. 

The mountaineers will certainly be difficult to subdue, but they are a fine and 
intelligent race. I returned to the coast by Amizmiz, a very picturesque place on the 
slopes of the Greater Atlas Mountains, and saw something of them. One man, when 
he saw me miss a pigeon, called out that if the Christians could not shoot better than 
that the Moors would soon wipe them out. I travelled safely through the country 
without a guard, however, and I have no doubt that once the confidence of these 
mountaineers is gained, and they see that justice will be done to them, they will be- 
far more likely to yield to authority than if such authority was enforced by arms. 

Yours faithfully, 

NUTWOOD, REIGATE. HENRY GURNEY. 





The $sland of Socotra. 


Mr. THEODORE Bent, who with Mr. E. N. BEnngtT recently spent two months in. 
the island of Socotra, has just returned to Cairo. Socotra is one of those British 
possessions which has been included in the Empire simply by hoisting the Union 
Jack and colouring the island red on the map. No British Resident is stationed there, 
and even the ubiquitous missionary has not set foot on its shores. Although Socotra, 
as being close to the coast of Africa, possibly comes within the scope of the Berlin 
Act, there has been no attempt at effective occupation. In some unaccountable way 
it has been utterly neglected since its annexation. How far the blame rests with the. 
Bombay Government, Socotra being geographically within the control of the Political 
Resident at Aden, and how far the Foreign Office is responsible, need not be here 
discussed. But it should be remembered that in annexing the island Great Britain 
assumed a responsibility which she has done nothing to fulfil. Slavery still exists. 
there, so that the approaching proclamation of freedom for all Slaves at Zanzibar will 
not put an end to the labours of the Anti-SLavery SocieTy. A more pressing 
question is the absence of coast lights, which, as Socotra lies close to the great route 
for all ships sailing to the East, is a matter requiring speedy attention. A sad proof 
of the danger of the coast was found by Mr. Brent, who discovered the remains of a. 
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“German barque which had been lost with all hands off Ras Momi. Great Britain has 
long complained of the obstructive policy pursued by Turkey with regard to the 
proper lighting of the Red Sea. It would seem that she has still to set a good 
‘example upon her own territory in adjacent waters. The neglect of Socotra by the 
missionary societies is somewhat surprising, considering that a primitive form of the 
‘Christian Church existed in the island from the fifth to the seventeenth centuries, 
Mohammedanism was then imposed on the inhabitants, and a Wahabi invasion in 
1803 resulted in the almost complete destruction of every vestige of the Christian 
‘Church. Mr. Bent found the scenery in the interior extremely beautiful— Zhe Times 
of India, April 6th. 

Since this was written, we have heard with great regret of the untimely 
‘death of Mr. THEODORE BENT, at the age of 45. 


The following notice of this enterprising traveller, with whom the ANTI- 
Stavery Society had had friendly relations, is by kind permission copied 
from the Zimes, of 7th May :— 

“We regret to announce the death of Mr. THEODORE BENT, the well-known 
traveller and archeologist. He died on the evening of Wednesday, at his house in 
‘Great Cumberland Place, at the early age of 45 years. Mr. and Mrs. BEnr left 
England last November for the purpose of exploring the island of Sokotra, and also, 
if time permitted, of travelling in Southern Arabia, where already they had done 
good work. He made a successful journey through Sokotra, and obtained a good 
deal of fresh archzological material, On their return to Aden, Mr. and Mrs. Bent 
made a journey into the Yaffi and Fadthli countries. Fifty miles out of Aden they 
came into country quite unvisited by Europeans. Here they found a fine range of 
mountains, with snow and frost, and plenty of ruined sites. They followed the 
Hadramut road for 100 miles, and then struck down to the coast. Unfortunately, on 
their return to Aden they were both prostrated with malarial fever, and had a narrow 
escape. On becoming convalescent they returned home, stopping at Marseilles for a 
few days to recruit. On the way home Mr. BEnT seems to have caught a chill, 
which brought on a relapse of the fever, complicated with pneumonia, from which he 
was unable to rally. 

“Mr. Bent’s death is a real loss to archzological research, as well as to 
geography. He was the only son of the late Mr. James BENT, of Baildon House, 
near Leeds, and was educated at Malvern Wells, Repton School, and Wadham 
College, Oxford, where he took honours in the history school. After his marriage in 
1877 to MABEL, daughter of the late Mr. RoBERT WEsTLEY Hatt-Darez, D.L., of 
Newntownbarry House, County Wexford, and Wellington House, Essex, he, with his 
‘energetic and accomplished wife, spent several months each year in exploring little- 
‘Anown districts and sites, from which he never failed to reap arich harvest of fresh 
geographical and archzological knowledge. Mr, Bent was an excellent linguist ; he 
‘spoke modern Greek like a native. One of his earliest visits was to the Republic of 
San-Marino, on which he wrote an interesting little volume. He travelled exten- 
‘sively in Greece and Asia Minor, and in 1885 published a volume on ‘ The Cyclades ; 
‘or, Life Among the Insular Greeks.’ He afterwards visited the Bahrein Islands, on 
which he contributed a paper to the Royal Geographical Society. Perhaps he is 
‘best known by the investigations of the Bimbabwe ruins in Mashonaland, which he 
and Mrs. Bent visited in 1891. The narrative of this interesting expedition has gone 
through several editions.. In 1893 they visited Abyssinia, and made some valuable 
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‘investigations among the ruined cities of that country. The last and fatal visit was 
the third to Southern Arabia, whence Mr. Bent succeeded in adding considerably 
to our knowledge of the Hadramut country. In 1895-1896 the western shores of the 
Red Sea and the north of Suakin was the scene of Mr. and Mrs. Bent’s explorations, 
and here, among the coast mountains, some remarkable remains of old Roman gold 
workings were discovered. Thus year after year Mr. Bent continued to do good 
‘work for archzeology and geography, and he has at last fallen a martyr to his zeal. 

“The results of these journeys were given to the world through the Royal 
‘Geographical and other societies, and in books, which were always clearly written and 
full of interest. Mr. BEent’s death will be a great shock to a wide circle of friends, to 
whom his kindly, genial, unaffected disposition had greatly endeared him. He wasa 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and of the Royal Geographical Society ; of the 
latter he had been a member of council.” 








Captain Swann. 


BRAVERY OF A BRITISH CONSUL. 
‘WE HAVE much pleasure in inserting the following notice of Captain 
‘Swann, who is personally known to many of our readers, and who has 
‘rendered valuable Anti-Slavery service in Africa. 

Full details of the act of heroism of Mr. A, J. Swann, F.R.G.S., British Consular 
‘Officer of the Central Africa Protectorate, have been received at the Foreign Office 
-and forwarded to the Royal Humane Society, which yesterday unanimously awarded 
Mr. Swann its medal. 

It appears that Mr. H. B, Jounstone, of Alva, Scotland, while out elephant hunting 
‘in the Nyassaland district, was seriously wounded in an elephant charge, one of his 
legs and an arm being badly broken, necessitating his being conveyed in an insensible 
‘state to the house of Mr. Swann, at Kota-Kota, on the S.W. shore of Lake Nyassa. 
There being no surgical aid at hand, Mr. Swann hit upon the expedient of conveying 
the wounded gentleman ina boat to the Mission Hospital at Likoma Island, and, not- 

withstanding the well-known dangers of the lake—the late Bishop Maptes having 
been drowned in it a year previously—a boat was obtained for the purpose with a 
mative crew, and started on its voyage of 60 miles. Mr. SwaNN says: 

“Tt was a wild night when we started, but I was risking my life for his, as he 
must have died had I waited. During the night the weather became worse, and my 
‘crew of blacks were cold and frigid, and lay under their mats to die. It was very 
dark. The European (Mr. JoHNSTONE) was lashed ona stretcher under the seats 
insensible. I was first to steer, but at last becoming very wet and cold and tired out, 
I made one man keep beside me to assist in steering. It was a bad sea, and I could 
not keep sufficient sail to run away from it. Whilst shielding my friend from the 
heavy spray, fearing cold and inflammation of the wounds, a sea came over the quarter 
(I suppose the man had let the boat broach to a little), and the man was washed over- 
board. Catching the main sheet, I jumped after him, knowing the boat would lose 
some headway, and as he came. up grasped. his hair, The boat was checked with our 
weight, and we gradually got up to her by allowing ourselves to’be towed on our 
backs. The rope luckily did’ not part, and we climbed in. No one in the meantime 
had steered, as the boat was very full of water. .Our voyage was completed next day 
at noon, after being 24 hours out.”—Daily News, June 16th, 1897. ’ 
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